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I.—INTRODUCTION: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND LITERATURE. 


i. the critic. The former immerses him- 
e self in subjects which, however interest- 
ing in themselves, lead to few developments beyond 
their own horizon: the latter is habitually shy of 
investigations in a region. in which he feels he is 
not at home. It is well therefore, occasionally, to 
insist on the connexion between the two provinces, 
and to show how intimate it is by attending to 
some of the problems that lie along the border. 
* The four leétures, of which this is the first, formed a course 
delivered as Sandars Reader in Bibliography at Cambridge, on 21, 
24, 28, and 31 Odtober, 1913. They are here printed as origin- 


ally written, but references and notes have been added in the hope 
that these may prove of use to students. 
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This must be my excuse if I appear to have 
chosen as the subject of these le€tures one which 
has little to do with bibliography in the narrower 
sense. It may be that I allow the term a some- 
what generous extension, it is certain that I shall 
have occasionally to deal with matters that cannot 
by any stretch be called bibliographical, but I hope 
before I have done to show how impossible it is 
to treat at all adequately the literary problems of 
the early drama without at every turn having 
recourse to what a friend of mine has recently 
styled ‘the higher bibliography.’ 

Thus my second leéture will be devoted to the 
strictly bibliographical problem of the relationship 
among a group of manuscripts, those of the Chester 
plays, and I shall endeavour to explain what light 
their divergence throws on the history of the cycle. 
Next I shall consider, in a single remarkable instance, 
that textual interdependence which characterizes 
several of our great cycles; a more literary investi- 
gation this, yet one in which bibliographical con- 
siderations are constantly coming into play. Lastly, 
dealing with the ‘ Ludus Couentriae,’ I shall point 
out that it is only by following two parallel paths 
of bibliographical and literary criticism that we 
can hope to solve the problem of that mysterious 
compilation. In to-day’s introductory leéture I 
propose to consider some more general aspects 
of my subject, and will endeavour to make clear 
how the peculiar conditions under which the 
miracle drama arose came to leave their mark on 
the extant manuscripts, how therefore a biblio- 
graphical investigation of the latter may throw 
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light on the literary evolution of the cycles, and 
how a study of documents and records may eluci- 
date both. 

Neither time nor occasion will allow of anything 
like a detailed account of the origins of the 
medieval drama, but I must remind you as briefly 
as I can of the strange manner in which that drama 
sprang from a germ that lies, it has been said, even 
beyond the bounds of articulate speech, and was 
nourished in the bosom of that Church which had 
shown itself the bitterest enemy of every form of 
theatrical activity. In tracing rapidly the outline 
of this development I shall do little more than 
summarize certain chapters in Mr. Chambers’ 
admirable work on the ‘ Mediaeval Stage,’ and I shall 
not scruple at times to borrow his very words." 

Literary students have long since recognized the 
theatrical possibilities in the offices of the Church. 
How essentially dramatic was the central mystery 
of the Mass itself must at all times have been 
apparent, and many other rituals were from an 
early date instinct with mimetic significance. The 
liturgical drama, however, whatever incidental 
influence such rites may have had upon its deve- 
lopment, took its rise at a different and unex- 
pected point. 

About the year 800, some two centuries after 
the choral portions of the Mass had been fixed in 
the Gregorian Antiphoner, a general tendency to 


* Chiefly chapters xviii and xix in the second volume; but the 
following three chapters have also been freely used. I have 
Mr. Chambers’ courteous permission for the extensive use I have 
made of his work, but I need hardly say that he is in no degree 
responsible for any shortcomings of my summary. 
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elaboration of ritual led to the insertion of new 
melodies in the recognized services. These melo- 
dies were originally sung to vowel sounds only, 
but soon words came to be written for them, and 
before the end of the ninth century several distinét 
schools of composition arose, represented by such 
authors as Adam of St. Viétor and Notker of 
St. Gall. These texts, often closely based on scrip- 
ture, and known as ‘tropes,’ were introduced at 
many different points of the office. In particular 
they attached themselves to the ‘introit,’ the 
chant sung by the choir at the beginning of Mass 
as the celebrant approaches the altar. Lending 
themselves to division between the two halves of 
the choir, they readily fell into the form of 
dialogue, and it is such a one, from the office for 
Easter Day, that claims our immediate attention. 
‘Quem quaeritis in sepulcro, o Christicolae?’ sang 
one semi-chorus, in the words of the angel at the 
empty tomb. ‘Iesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o 
coelicolae,’ replied the other for the mourning 
women. ‘Non est hic, surrexit sicut praedixerat. 
Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulcro,’ resumes 
the angelical voice, and then the whole choir takes 
up the introit, ‘ Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum, 
alleluia.” Here already we have something like 
an embryonic play, and if, as seems possible, it was 
chance more than anything else that made this, 
rather than various other dialogued tropes, the 
starting-point of the modern drama, at least the 
chance was a happy one. 

Dialogue of a sort had been achieved, it remained 
to introduce mimesis. No doubt this crept in 
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gradually, but it cannot have been long before 
individual voices took the responsive parts, or 
before individual singers detached themselves from 
the choir and enaéted some sort of primitive 
drama. By the third quarter of the tenth century 
this drama had, even in England, become some- 
thing more than primitive. One performer seats 
himself by a prepared sepulchre, three others, 
making as though in search of something, approach 
him. The dialogue is then chanted. The three 
pass on the tidings to the full choir. Then the 
one at the sepulchre invites the three to come and 
see for themselves. They lift the cloths out of the 
empty grave and display them before the face of 
the people. Further elaboration both of theatrical 
business and of text was inevitable and readily 
followed, but the greater the complexity of the 
drama enacted, the less suitable it became as an 
incident in the office of the Mass. In the English 
use just described it has already found a more 
fitting position immediately before the ‘Te Deum’ 
in the third noéturn at matins on Easter morning, 
and this appears to have become its regular though 
not invariable place. It has also attached itself to 
the widespread ceremony of the Easter sepulchre. 
On Good Friday a cross or crucifix was solemnly 
laid in a prepared tomb, sometimes part of the 
high altar, sometimes a separate shrine, where it 
remained till early on Easter morning, when, either 
secretly or with ceremony, it was taken from the 
sepulchre again and set up in a convenient place. 
There were the cloths in which this, and sometimes 
a reserved Host as well, had been wrapped, that the 
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performers displayed before the congregation in 
token of Christ’s Resurrection. 

Both the date and place of origin of the ‘Quem 
quaeritis’ are open to some question, though the 
latter seems most probably to have been Frankish, 
and the former cannot have been far from the end 
of the ninth century. In the same way the dates 
and localities of its stages of growth are at best 
matter of conjecture, but the logical sequence is 
not difficult to determine. Textual elaboration 
took place through the incorporation of anthems 
borrowed from other portions of the liturgy, 
notably the ‘ Vi¢timae paschali,’ composed by 
Wipo of St. Gall in the earlier part of the eleventh 
century. Corresponding dramatic elaboration soon 
extended the scheme of the liturgical drama which 
was now firmly established. Thus, when two 
further performers detached themselves from the 
choir and followed the Maries to the sepulchre, 
they stood for Peter and John, and another scene 
was added to the miniature play. Later a yet 
more important addition was made, according to 
the uses of some churches, in the person of the 
risen Christ himself, who enaéted the ‘ Hortolanus’ 
scene with Mary Magdalen. 

Separate from, but probably in imitation of the 
‘Quem quaeritis,’ there developed another Easter 
drama, known as the ‘ Peregrini,’ dealing with the 
appearance of Christ to the two disciples at 
Emmaus. This play, which is not found before 
the twelfth century, attached itself to the ‘ Pro- 
cessio ad fontes,’ belonging to the office of Vespers 
in Easter week, and appears to have been usually 
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performed on the Monday. It developed, as a 
second scene, the Incredulity of Thomas. 

The next step was the coalescing of the ‘Quem 
quaeritis’ and the ‘ Peregrini’ into a single drama. 
A long text of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
presents a play still striétly attached to the liturgy, 
which includes the following incidents. Pilate 
sets a watch before the tomb. An angel sends 
lightning and the soldiers fall as if dead. Then 
come the Maries with ‘planétus.” They buy 
ointment from an ‘unguentarius.’ There follows 
the ‘Quem quaeritis,’ after which the soldiers 
announce the Resurrection to Pilate. A ‘ planétus’ by 
the Magdalen leads up to Christ’s appearance to her. 
The Maries return tothe disciples. Christ appears 
to the two pilgrims, and afterwards to Thomas. 
This was probably acted at Easter matins. 

The most vital of the accretions which the 
‘Quem quaeritis’ had so far gathered was the 
lament technically known as the ‘ planctus.’ This 
originally expressed the sorrow of the Virgin and 
her companions round the cross. It included 
reminiscences of the sufferings of Christ, and, 
once introduced into the Easter drama, inevitably 
suggested the representation of such incidents. 
True, the liturgical drama of Easter remained essen- 
tially a Resurrection drama, and cannot be shown 
to have advanced beyond a very rudimentary repre- 
sentation of the Passion. Nevertheless, such deve- 
lopment as took place appears to have started from 
the germ of the ‘ planétus.’* One ‘ludus breuiter 


* This view has not passed unchallenged. See G. C. Taylor 
on ‘ The English Planétus Mariae,’ in ‘ Modern Philology,’ 1906-7, 
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de Passione’ serves for a prologue, as it were, to 
an elaborate ‘Quem quaeritis,’ and includes events 
from the preparation of the Passover to the Burial. 
It is for the most part in dumb show, but in it 
the ‘ planétus’ of the Virgin occupies a conspicuous 
place. 

Meanwhile the Easter trope had been imitated 
for the Christmas office: ‘Quem quaeritis in prae- 
sepe, pastores, dicite?” Originally an introit trope 
for the ‘magna Missa,’ it was subsequently, like its 
prototype, transferred to matins, a position in 
which a dramatic ‘Officium Pastorum’ is found 
in at least one use. And just as the Easter play 
attached itself to the sepulchre, so that of Christmas 
attached itself to the ‘praesepe’ or ‘creche.’ A 
boy ‘in similitudine angeli’ perched ‘in excelso’ 
sang the good tidings, others ‘in uoltis ecclesiae’ 
took up the ‘Gloria in excelsis.’ Five of the 
clergy, representing the shepherds, advanced to 


iv. 623 note, 636-7. A minute investigation has also appeared by 
Karl Young, ‘ Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America,’ 1910, xxv. 309. Both writers, however, express 
themselves very guardedly. Taylor concludes: ‘Whatever the 
truth may be in other languages as regards the origin and develop- 
ment of the passion-plays, when considered in connection with 
the English plays as we have them, this theory cannot be accepted 
without at least certain qualifications.’ Young sums up thus: 
‘Although it may be true that the p/anctus provided the first 
tangible impulse towards a dramatising of the Passion, the true 
passion-plays actually written seem, in general, to rest firmly upon 
the passio, and to use the p/anctus only incidentally.’ Neither of 
these criticisms seems to me to touch the point. Like a good deal 
of modern, particularly American, work they ignore the distinétion 
between the origin of a literary form and the sources of actual 
texts. Young’s article is, however, of very great importance as 
regards the dialogued ‘ passio,’ 
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the ‘ praesepe’ singing. They were met with the 
‘Quem quaeritis’ by two priests ‘ quasi obstetrices.’ 
But the Christmas ‘Quem quaeritis’ is not very 
common as an independent play, and the date 
of its origin is uncertain. More important and 
perhaps earlier is the ‘Stella,’ a play that had for 
its material starting-point a star lit with candles, 
which at the feast of the Epiphany was hung from 
the roof of the church. In the simplest form of 
this play three performers, representing the Magi, 
enter the choir singing and displaying their gifts. 
They see the star and follow it to the high altar, 
where they make their ‘offertorium.’ A _ boy, 
dressed as an angel, announces to them the Birth 
of Christ, after which they retire. In more elabo- 
rate versions they, too, are met by the midwives, 
and a dialogue ensues. Further elaboration includes 
the appearance of an angel to them in sleep, and the 
warning to return another way, which in its turn 
naturally leads to the introduction of a Herod scene 
and the Massacre of the Innocents. There is some 
evidence of an independent ‘ Rachel’ play, so that 
the appearance of the Massacre in the ‘Stella’ may 
be due, not to natural expansion, but to coalescence. 

Before long the ‘Pastores’ and the ‘Stella’ 
themselves coalesced. A drama of considerable 
dimensions resulted, especially when the flight 
into Egypt and the deposition of Herod were like- 
wise included. Insome cases we find the play per- 
formed before a ‘ rex,’ presumably none other than 
the ‘rex fatuorum,’ and this ‘rex ’ apparently acting 
the part of Herod. Chambers makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that herein we have the origin of the 
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rant which became a proverbial characteristic of 
that personage." 

One other liturgical play can be traced to an 
independent starting-point in the office, this time 
not a chant, but a ‘le¢tio.’ A highly rhetorical 
passage from the pseudo-Augustinian sermon on 
the prophecies of Christ, which figured in different 
uses on a variety of occasions during the Advent 
and Christmas seasons, apparently came to be 
chanted instead of read, and was later recast in 
metrical dialogue. Each prophet is summoned 
in turn and repeats his prophecy of the coming 
of the Messiah. Costumes and symbols appear, 
and the choir comments on the utterance of each. 
Later Balaam was introduced, and his dialogue with 
the ass expanded into a miniature drama. This was 
almost certainly not, as has often been asserted, the 
origin of the ‘festum asinorum,’ or Feast of Fools, 
but is much more likely to have been a deliberate 
and ingenious attempt to turn the established 
presence of an ass in the church to the purposes 
of edification. Anyhow, in this ‘ processio pro- 
phetarum’ we have an anticipation of the Old 
Testament plays of the later cycles. 

There were, indeed, other liturgical plays—plays, 
that is, designed for performance in church during 
intervals of the service. But while in the case of 
those we have been considering it is possible to 


* It should be mentioned that a semi-dramatic ceremony of the 
descent of a white dove from the roof of the church attached itself 
to the dialogued gospel for the feast of the Annunciation, and that 
later, as is not surprising, this rite came to be associated with the 
festivities of Advent, and was thus absorbed into the Christmas 
dramatic cycle. 
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trace pretty clearly their spontaneous growth out 
of the liturgy itself, in that of the others such 
growth cannot be asserted, though neither, in the 
present state of our knowledge, can it be confidently 
denied. I refer to those plays founded on the 
legends of saints or on isolated episodes of the 
biblical narrative, which have the appearance of 
being deliberate imitations of the already developed 
liturgical dramas proper. Such are the three plays 
of the vagrant scholar Hilarius, the pupil of 
Abelard, dealing in mixed French and Latin with 
St. Nicholas, Daniel, and Lazarus, which by their 
rubrics are explicitly if loosely conneéted with the 
offices of the Church. They belong to the first 
half of the twelfth centurys Through a fortunate 
accident of fire we learn of a ‘miracle’ of St. 
Catherine prepared by the scholars of a school 
at Dunstable about 1100. Other plays seem to 
be recorded on all the themes treated by Hilarius, 
as likewise on Isaac and Rebecca, Elisha, Salome, 
and the conversion of St. Paul. Finally, we have 
two important pieces less closely conneéted with 
the liturgy, though still clearly intended to be acted 
in church and to take their places in the ritual 
cycle of the year. One of these is the ‘ Sponsus,’ 
a play, partly in French, based on the parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, which by its subject 
is closely connected with the Advent or Christmas 
season. The other is the long and elaborate 
Tegernsee ‘ Antichrist,’ a remarkable anti-papal 
and anti-clerical composition, introducing alle- 
gorical figures, which was probably written about 
1160, and is extant in a manuscript only some half 
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century later. This, too, almost certainly belongs 
to Advent. 

With the completion of the Christmas and Easter 
cycles the strictly liturgical stage in the evolution 
of the drama came to an end. So long as the two 
maintained their connexion with the offices of the 
different seasons, amalgamation was clearly im- 
possible. But the tie was weakening. Every 
fresh elaboration rendered the representation of 
the plays as part of the Church service more and 
more difficult, and at times unseemly ; every loosen- 
ing of the connexion offered fresh opportunity for 
dramatic growth. The Nativity and Resurrection 
plays subsisted awhile parallel and independent, 
but the ‘ Prophetae’ came to be prefixed as a pro- 
logue to either, and each was thus linked into its 
fitting place in the history of the world, or, what 
is more important, in the great drama of the 
Redemption. It remained to place the two cycles 
together behind their common prophetic prologue, 
and the vast scheme was complete. This step is 
known to have been taken before the year 1300. 

But both before and after that date considerable 
elaboration of material took place. As already said, 
the Passion proper never grew beyond an embryonic 
stage so long as drama was closely connected with 
ritual. But the line of development was obvious, 
and it was soon followed, when greater freedom 
and latitude were gained by the severance of the 
liturgical bond. The actual Resurrection came to 
be enaéted, Christ stepping out of the tomb with 
the ‘labarum’ or banner in his hand, and a new 
scene was introduced in the Harrowing of Hell. 
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But it was among the episodes previous to the 
Burial that the greatest scope for elaboration lay. 
We soon find the events from the Entry into 
Jerusalem onwards fully treated, and the dramatic 
and romantic possibilities of the story of the 
Magdalen recognized : 


Mundi deleétatio dulcis est et grata 
Cuius conuersatio suauis et ornata ; 


and it was not long before the whole missionary 
life of Christ was included. At the other end the 
narrative was carried on beyond -the Ascension to 
the Second Advent. This eschatology had already 
been adumbrated in the ‘Sponsus,’ and the ‘ Anti- 
christus’ was already there to serve as a preface to 
Doomsday. 

Of the scheme of the ‘Stella’ little further elabo- 
ration was possible, but a few late examples are 
known which include scenes from the earlier life 
of the Virgin. The most vital portion was the 
prophetic prologue, which necessarily rose in im- 
portance as soon as it was prefixed to a complete 
Redemption drama. Its development is particularly 
interesting. We find, to begin with, the simple 
list of prophets; we find miniature dramas, such 
as those of Balaam and Daniel, arising within the 
‘processio’ ; we find a collection of such plays intro- 
duced by Augustine, the accredited author of the 
sermon from which the ‘ Prophetae’ sprang; we 
find complete Old Testament cycles retaining in 
the form of a Prophet play such material as refused 
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more dramatic treatment. The chain of evolution 
appears complete.’ 

The Old Testament seétions of the miracle cycles 
are, of course, not confined to the representations 
of prophets, but they are governed by what may 
be called the prophetic principle. This is a point 
upon which I desire to lay stress. They do not 
appear for their own sake, but for their relation to 
what follows: they are not themselves dramas, but 
dramatic prologues. The Fall is there as being 
implied by the Redemption, the Creation as the 
counterpart of Doomsday. The necessary data for 
the plot are given, otherwise it is for their prophetic 
significance that episodes are introduced. Some of 
the plays are actual Prophet plays, many more con- 
cern the so-called types of Christ. This curious 
principle of type and antitype, most familiar to us 
perhaps from the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ appears in 
some of the earliest English church-decoration. 
The Klosterneuburg altar enamels, which exhibit 
it, date from 1181. It is found in illuminations 
of the thirteenth century, and it is probable 
that that century saw the evolution of the 
‘Biblia Pauperum’ itself, the earliest manuscripts 
of which date from soon after 1300. Of course, 
the prophetic principle was not invariably applied. 


' This evolution again has been directly challenged in a recent 
article by Hardin Craig in ‘Modern Philology,’ 1912-3, x. 473, 
not, I think, very successfully. No doubt the development took 
place under the influence of the ‘leétiones’ for Septuagesima to 
Lent, which deal with Old Testament subjects, particularly types 
of Christ; but in the absence of any clear indication of dramatic 
development of these within the actual liturgy, they cannot be 
themselves regarded as a source. 
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Occasionally Old Testament history as such was put 
on thestage. A ‘Prophetae’ at Riga included scenes 
from the wars of Gideon, David, and Herod. An 
independent play of the Old Testament was 
performed at that dramatically anomalous place, 
London. There is the French ‘ Mystere du Viel 
Testament.’ But on the whole, and more par- 
ticularly in England, it is true that the Old 
Testament section remained essentially a prophetic 
prologue. Certainly the extant English miracle 
cycles are not theatrical epics of universal history, 
but stri€tly dramas of the Redemption of man, and 
as such proclaim a legitimate descent from their 
far-away source in the words of the angel: 


Quem quaeritis in sepulcro, o Christicolae? 


So far, we are to think of the great Nativity and 
Passion cycles, if not of the whole composite drama, 
as being performed in church. The next step was 
from the church to the market-place, and the 
growth that necessitated or suggested it likewise 
led to the introduétion of lay performers. The 
effect of these two changes was momentous. 
Roughly it meant that the plays from being 
ecclesiastical became human, from being Latin 
became vernacular, from being cosmopolitan 
became national. The change of place naturally 
did not occur at any definite date; it was a gradual 
shifting. 'The Dunstable school play was probably 
as early as 1100, and plays were acted in the refec- 
tory at Augsburg about 1123. But the shift into 
the open air does not appear to have taken place 
till nearly a century later, and the transitional 
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period that ended with the complete secularization 
of the plays did not come to an end before the 
middle of the thirteenth century at earliest. 

We now come to what is, I think, the most 
obscure part of the development of the religious 
drama, namely its transference to the hands of the 
guilds, its association with the procession of Corpus 
Christi, and its consequent elaboration into the 
highly specialized form which we find more or 
less perfectly or imperfectly represented by the 
extant English cycles. This form and this manner 
of representation were not universal. In France 
the tendency was for the plays to be acted by 
societies formed for the purpose. Something of 
the same sort seems to have occurred in London. 
But, so far as the extant English cycles are con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt what was the 
typical method of production, and ample evidence 
exists in the records of many towns for regarding 
it as at any rate a very usual method in this 
country. 

How and at what date the religious plays fell 
into the hands of the craft guilds is uncertain. 
But whether the guilds already had charge of them 
when the Corpus Christi feast became popular, 
or whether they assumed charge as being them- 
selves as it were branches of the Corpus Christi 
guild, there is no question of the importance of the 
festival itself, and consequently of the date 1311, 
in the history of the religious drama. It was 
namely through the procession, which appears 
from the first to have been the chief feature in the 
rites of the new festival, that the drama acquired 
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its processional character. For the organization 
of the lay elements of that procession a guild of 
Corpus Christi was formed in the more important 
towns, and seems commonly to have included the 
bulk of the civic population. It would therefore 
embrace the craft or trade guilds. Between pro- 
cession and drama the association is clear in the 
records. It has sometimes been held that the 
processional drama actually sprang from the pro- 
cession, taking its origin in members of different 
guilds appearing in the costumes of biblical char- 
acters, which is known in some places to have 
been customary, passing through a stage of pro- 
cessional acting, and ending in pageants or movable 
scenes giving performances at fixed stations. This 
view, however, assumes an evolution of the drama 
afresh from distinét origins, and independent or 
largely independent of that which had previously 
taken place out of the liturgy. Moreover, we 
know that the stations of the procession belonged 
originally not to the pageants but the Host. It 
seems to me more reasonable to suppose that pre- 
viously existing plays somehow became attached 
to the procession, or that new ones were written 
on existing models to suit a new method of repre- 
sentation. We know that the players sometimes 
walked in costume in the procession before giving 
a performance at a different time and place, and 
the presence of costumes in the procession at places 
where no performance followed may be explained 
as deliberate imitation on the part of those town- 
ships which were either not rich or not energetic 
enough to support a regular dramatic cycle. 


Vv Cc 
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Of course, not all the plays aéted even in England 
were of the same type. Some great processional 
cycles have survived, and others are well known 
from the records. Some fragmentary cycles are 
extant. Some isolated plays that have come down 
to us are known to belong to recorded cycles, as 
in the case of the Norwich ‘ Fall,’ or conjectured 
to belong to lost cycles, as in those of two plays on 
the ‘Sacrifice of Isaac." Other cycles, however, 
were not divided into separate pageants at all, but 
were intended, like those of Cornwall, for con- 
tinuous performance on a fixed stage. Such were 
probably two cycles performed at Aberdeen, and 
such was certainly the intention of the reviser who 
left the Passion section of the ‘ Ludus Couentriae’ 
in its present form. Saints’ plays, again, are well 
known from records, while a ‘Conversion of St. 
Paul’ and a vast Magdalen drama are extant in late 
manuscripts. It is noticeable that no instance 
of a St. Nicholas play has so far been recorded in 
England, nor, I believe, has any saint play for 
which a traditional connexion with the liturgy 
can be claimed. Several plays of St. George are 
mentioned, apart from the popular mummings. 
One curious drama of a miracle of the Host, 
founded on an incident alleged to have happened 
in Spain in 1461, is preserved ; while a recently 
discovered manuscript of a single actor’s part out 
of a very typical Miracle of Our Lady proves that 
this strange branch of the religious drama, so 


* The so-called Dublin play (MS. at T. C. D.), which may 
belong to Northampton, and that in the Brome Halli manuscript. 
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prolific in France, was not unknown in this country 
either. 

But normally the religious play in England con- 
sisted of a series of individual scenes from sacred 
history or belief from Creation to Doomsday, 
centring in the Redemption, acted by the various 
city guilds on movable pageants drawn iu pro- 
cession through the streets and halting at recog- 
nized stations. The management of these per- 
formances, which are represented sometimes as an 
asset of the community, and sometimes as a burden 
on its resources, were usually under the direé or 
indirect control of the corporation. At Leicester 
and Beverley the city seems to have owned some 
at least of the properties, and this may originally 
have been the case even at York. At Lincoln 
the plays were managed by a guild of St. 
Anne, at Norwich by a guild of St. Luke. 
The relation between such guilds and the cor- 
poration, and between this and the guild of 
Corpus Christi, is very obscure; but it is, I 
think, significant that at Ipswich, where the 
Corpus Christi guild had the whole conduct of 
the plays, this was itself a reorganization of 
the old guild-merchant, and was practically iden- 
tical with the corporation. Anyhow, the con- 
nexion between the plays and the feast of Corpus 
Chri:ti was traditional, and is constantly insisted 
on. At Chester the plays were acted at Whitsun- 
tide, but they are constantly spoken of as Corpus 
Christi plays. A supplementary performance seems 
to have been given on the feast day; no doubt that 
was the original date. Even at York, where it 
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remained the recognized season for the plays, they 
were once at least acted on Whit Tuesday. The 
clash of plays and procession was always incon- 
venient, and would account for any shifting. In 
1426 it was proposed at York that the plays should 
be postponed to the Friday after the feast, but 
ultimately it was the procession that gave way. 
The close connexion between the plays and the 
Corpus Christi festival also appears when we con- 
sider the dates to which the former can be traced 
back. The feast was instituted in 1311. A reason- 
able tradition assigns the origin of the Chester 
plays to 1328. The guild of Corpus Christi at 
Cambridge performed plays about 1350.' The 
Beverley plays are recorded in 1377, and were an 
‘antiqua consuetudo’ in 1390; those of York are 
recorded in 1378, and were acted in 1394 at 
Stations ‘antiquitus assignatis.” The Coventry 
plays, in their day the most famous of all, cannot 
be traced back further than 1392. Most of the 
cycles came to an end in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century. It is possible that an abortive 
attempt was made to act the Chester plays in 1600, 
and at Kendal a Corpus Christi play is said to have 
lingered well on into the seventeenth century. 

You will ask very properly what all this has to 
do with bibliography. I propose to spend the rest 
of my hour in answering that question. 

Those who have studied the extant plays in 
detail will know how deeply the peculiar circum- 


* A ‘ludus Filiorum Israelis’ is mentioned. The position of 
the similarly named play in the Beverley list shows that a 
* Massacre of the Innocents’ is intended. 
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stances of representation reacted on the texts of the 
plays represented—a reaction which extends in the 
case of the ‘ Ludus Couentriae,’ for instance, to the 
very make-up of the surviving manuscript, and 
necessitates our starting on a criticism of that. cycle 
with an examination of the watermarks in the 
paper on which it is written. Over and over again 
the comparison of different manuscripts and the 
examination of records is found to illustrate the 
history of the miracle drama. To deal fully with 
the subject would require a course of lectures in 
itself. All I can do is to take almost at random 
a few points that may help to make my meaning 
clear. : 

The most distinétive feature of the cycles we are 
considering is that the representation of the indi- 
vidual plays or pageants composing them was 
allotted to different guilds. Now the guilds were 
not constant, unchanging bodies. Some grew in 
importance and wealth, others declined and died 
out, there was amalgamation and there was division. 
As a consequence the cycles were in frequent need 
of alteration. Plays had to be shortened or ex- 
tended, fused or severed. The marks of this may 
constantly be seen in our extant texts, though un- 
fortunately it is seldom that we can trace exactly 
what has happened. It is recorded that the Smiths 
of Chester once submitted alternative plays for the 
choice of the aldermen. Their extant play consists 
of two quite distinét parts, one of which is clearly 
not an original portion of the cycle. Again, 
manuscripts of the Chester cycle differ in making 
the Trial and Crucifixion one play or two. In its 
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earlier state it was acted by the Bowyers, Fletchers, 
and Ironmongers, who probably formed a flourish- 
ing company ; and when with these were associated 
the Stringers and Coopers, the play, which had 
already outgrown its limits, split into two. The 
connexion between Bowyers and Stringers is obvious 
enough, but it is not very easy to see how a 
guild of Coopers should come to bud off from the 
same parent stem. Yet a similar thing seems to 
have happened at Beverley. There, in 1411, the 
Bowyers and Fletchers acted both the ‘ Sacrifice of 
Isaac’ and the ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ while about a 
hundred years later the latter play was in the hands 
of the Coopers. But Coopers and Bowyers con- 
tinued to eleét one alderman between them.' Here 
then is an instance in which the growth of a cycle 
can be traced in the extant manuscripts and illus- 
trated by extant records. Again, at Beverley, in 
1493, the Drapers split off from the Mercers, with 
the result that the Trial before Herod had to be 
divided from that before Pilate. The process can 
also be traced at York. There, in 1415, the cycle 
consisted of fifty-one pageants, somewhat later of 
fifty-seven. The extant manuscript contains forty- 
five, but at least three were omitted. Of these one 
was subsequently supplied, and two others of later 
date were also added. The two Magi plays seem 
to have arisen by splitting. On the other hand, 
several Chester plays suggest fusion. Substitution 
also took place. We have two versions of the 


* Historical MSS. Commission, ‘ Beverley MSS.,’ pp. 99, 69. 
See M. L. Spencer, ‘Corpus Christi Pageants in England,’ 


pp. 36, 80. 
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‘Fall’ from the Norwich cycle, and the Wake- 
field or Towneley manuscript contains alternative 
Shepherd plays. 

I pass to another point. A striking feature of 
the York cycle is the great difference in the length 
of the plays, the earlier ones being very short and 
some of the later very long. The same feature 
may also be observed elsewhere, though in the 
Chester cycle it has apparently been obscured by 
amalgamation. In a processional cycle this would 
cause great inconvenience and can hardly have 
been deliberately designed. It may possibly be an 
accidental result of subsequent revision, but it may 
equally be a natural though undesigned consequence 
of the manner of representation. For there is 
evidence that in the Corpus Christi procession the 
pageants originally preceded the Host, and we 
know that the place of greatest honour was that 
nearest the latter. Consequently, the least im- 
portant crafts would come first, and the shortness 
of the earlier plays may be due to the small resources 
of the guilds undertaking them. 

In studying the texts of the miracle plays that 
have come down to us, we have to be very careful 
to distinguish the nature of the manuscripts in 
which they are extant. At York, according to 
the records, the ‘originals’ of the plays were in 
the hands of the various guilds; when the cor- 
poration found it necessary to have copies for their 
own use they caused a ‘register’ to be compiled, 
transcribing the separate plays in order into a 
volume. A similar origin may reasonably be 
postulated for the Wakefield manuscript. At 
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Chester, on the other hand, the ‘original’ was a 
complete manuscript in the possession of the cor- 
poration, the guilds having transcripts of their 
individual plays. On one occasion the Smiths paid 
for permission to peruse the ‘original.’ At Beverley 
they were copies, ‘registra,’ of the Pater Noster 
play that were given to the crafts, the ‘ original’ 
being retained by the corporation. It would per- 
haps be unwise to insist much upon the use of the 
words ‘ original’ and ‘ register’ in the records, but 
the distinétion is corroborated by an examination 
of the extant manuscripts. That of the York cycle 
is a manifest compilation, blanks having been left 
for the insertion of plays which were not at the 
moment forthcoming. In the Wakefield manu- 
script blanks were not left, but missing plays were 
sometimes inserted later on out of their proper 
order. One separate manuscript of a York play 
is extant. It is made to fold in a wrapper for the 
pocket, and bears marks of having been much 
handled. On the cover is the name of the 
Scriveners’ guild. Inside is a late transcript of 
that guild’s pageant, the ‘ Doubting of Thomas,’ 
without title, number, or heading of any kind. 
It is not a copy from the ‘ register,’ which, though 
younger, it sometimes correé¢ts, but is clearly itself 
an ‘original’ descended from a line of earlier 
‘originals’ now lost. ‘Turning to the Chester 
plays, we find no less than five colleétive manu- 
scripts. All are late, the earliest being dated 
1591. A comparison of the text proves both 
that a number more must have perished, and that 
the general features of the cycle are of some 
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antiquity. There is no evidence that the manu- 
scripts represent a compilation of separate texts. 
In this case likewise we are fortunate enough to 
possess an independent manuscript of a single play, 
and this happens to be nearly a hundred years 
older than the oldest collective manuscript. Like 
the York Scriveners’ book, it has been folded for 
the pocket, but it has lost its original cover, so 
that we cannot tell whether it ever bore the name 
of the guild to which it belonged, presumably the 
Dyers. But at the head of the text appears both 
the subject of the play, the Coming of Antichrist, 
and its number in the complete cycle. It follows 
that it must have been at somé time transcribed 
from a collective manuscript. With this corrobora- 
tion we shall, I think, be justified in trusting 
the records in the matter of ‘originals’ and 
‘ registers.’ ' 

The distinétion once grasped, explains certain 
curious differences between the York and Chester 
cycles. The former is clearly seen to be in the 
main a collection of separate plays which have 
grown and developed individually without restraint 
and largely independent of one another. Where 


* At Coventry the recorded manuscripts are certainly the original 
copies of the sixteenth century reviser, Robert Crow, and we 
know that in the middle of the fifteenth century the ‘original’ 
of the Smiths’ play was kept by the master of the company and 
handed over to the pageant contractor when Corpus Christi day 
approached (T. Sharp, ‘Coventry Mysteries,’ p. 15). There is 
no evidence that a collected register was ever compiled at 
Coventry. 

2 There is no reason against postulating a complete manuscript 
of the cycle in its original form, or even against supposing that 
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each guild was the owner of its particular play this 
is precisely what we should expect, for it did what 
it liked with its own in the absence of central 
control, and there is no evidence of any ‘ register’ 
being compiled before about 1475.' The character 
of the Chester plays is quite different. They form 
a whole far more homogenous than any of the 
other known cycles. Not but what there has been 
plenty of alteration. Plays have been amalgamated 
and divided, inserted, and perhaps omitted, as well 
as interpolated and revised. But the alterations 
are throughout of a kind that may quite well have 
been made in an official copy and incorporated in 
the transcripts which must have been periodically 
needed. 

The cycles were elastic in another way. Not 
only did the contents vary from time to time, but 
at no time possibly was it quite certain what a given 
cycle included. We know that the extant manu- 
scripts of the Chester plays do not contain all the 
pageants that were sometimes performed as part 
of the cycle, and it is doubtful whether any manu- 
script ever did. For instance, we miss the ‘ As- 
sumption of the Virgin,’ a play of which we have 
record, and the theory that it was omitted from 
our manuscripts out of Protestant prejudice can, 
I think, be disproved. It was presented, which 


such a manuscript may have survived into later times; but if it 
survived, it did so as an antiquarian monument, not as an authorized 
standard for the text. 

' The editor of the York Plays assigned the extant MS. to 
1430-40, but this is certainly too early. Ido not think that any 
competent critic to-day would place it much before the middle of 
the second half of the century. 
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does not mean acted, by ‘the worshipfull wyues 
of this towne,’ and was also performed indepen- 
dently. It was, therefore, one of those plays which 
did not belong to the regular guilds, but were given 
by loosely attached companies which sometimes 
associated with them on these occasions. The 
Assumption was a favourite subject for such bodies 
to choose. Both at Lincoln and at Beverley it was 
performed by the priests. At York, on the other 
hand, it was given by the Innkeepers, who were 
reorganized for this purpose in 1483, but never 
‘became a regular guild, and the text of their play 
in the ‘register’ is a fragment added in a later 
hand." Perhaps it is significant that in the ‘ Ludus 
Couentriae’ the Assumption play is clearly of a 
different origin from the rest of the cycle. Again, 
in 1415 the Hospital of St. Leonard at York took 
charge of the ‘ Purification,’ and the play is absent 
from the extant manuscript. Also it is recorded 
that there was discontent at Beverley because the 
“generosi’ escaped the burden of a play, and in 
1411 they were charged with the production of 
one. But in this case the newcomers seem to have 
been allotted one of the most fundamental plays of 
the cycle, for about a hundred years later we find 
them giving the ‘ Peregrini.’ Thus we have to 
assume that not only were the regular guild plays 
constantly changing and being altered and revised, 
but that round or through this comparatively stable 


* They had, however, produced a play on the same subject 
earlier, the text of which is preserved in the original ‘ register.” 
They are there called the ‘ Osteleres,’ and a later hand has added 
‘alias Inholders’ and also the word ‘caret,’ indicating apparently 
that this text had been cancelled in favour of the later version. 
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planetary system wandered or revolved a variety of 
errant dramatic comets which were never per- 
manently captured by the central attraction of the 
Corpus Christi festival. 

All this adaptation and revision naturally in- 
volved a great deal of rewriting and copying. 
Perhaps we ought not to complain that we have 
less information concerning authors and scribes 
than we could desire: the wonder is that the 
records have yielded as much as they have. 
Hilarius, who wrote in French and Latin in the 
twelfth century, may have been an Englishman. 
The earliest name conneéted with English miracle 
plays is that of Ranulf Higden, author of the 
‘Polychronicon, who is credited with having 
written the Chester plays in 1328. One Thomas 
Bynham was paid for writing the ‘banns’ at 
Beverley in 1423. At Coventry there were new 
plays in 1520, and the Weavers paid five shillings 
‘for makyng of the play boke’ in 1535, the year 
in which the extant text of their pageant was 
‘newly translate’ by Robert Crow. The Shear- 
men and Tailors’ play was also ‘ newly correét’ by 
him a few days later. At Bungay, Stephen Prewett, 
a priest of Norwich, was paid for copying the play 
in 1526, and in 1558 William Ellis received four 
pence for the interlude and game book, and two 
shillings for writing out the parts. An extant 
Massacre and Purification play of 1512 purports 
to be written or copied by one John Parfre. A 
late ‘Conversion of St. Paul’ bears the name of 
Miles Blomefield, and the initials M. B. occur 
elsewhere. He has, however, been identified with 
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the astrologer of Bury, born in 1525, who was 
evidently a collector, for his copy of de Worde’s 
‘Information for Pilgrims’ is now in the library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and John Stow, 
the historian, mentions having transcribed a poem 
from ‘ Master Blomfelds boke.’ ' 

There is one point I should like to mention 
before I close. Some critics assume that the miracle 
plays were transmitted orally, and that they grew 
out of the liturgical drama by a process akin to 
that which has been postulated for the develop- 
ment of the popular ballad. They are, I think, 
mistaken. The liturgical plays were written 
offices of the Church, having their appointed places 
in the service books. Transition plays are found 
in the written collections of the ‘scholares vagantes.’ 
If English manuscripts are wanting before the close 
of the fifteenth century, that is no argument for 
supposing that they did not exist. Written parts 
for single actors are extant belonging both to the 
late liturgical drama and to the Miracles of Our 
Lady. In the sixteenth century we have found 
William Ellis writing such parts. Colleétive 
manuscripts and prompters’ copies of the plays 
of the miracle cycles are alike forthcoming. That 
plays may have been borrowed, or stolen, orally 
I do not deny. That many performers were 
illiterate and had to learn their parts by ear is not 
impossible. But that, at any period, the texts were 
normally transmitted otherwise than as written 
documents is contrary to all evidence and to all 
probability. 

* See at the British Museum, MS. Addit. 29729, fol. 2. 
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I have attempted nothing like a systematic 
account of the English miracle drama from the 
bibliographical point of view. My only objeét has 
been to put before you a few cases that illustrate 
the bearing of bibliographical investigation and the 
examination of records upon the literary history 
of the religious drama. To several of the points 
mentioned I shall return in my later lectures. 

W. W. Gres. 


' 
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THE BIRTH OF PRINTING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


a; N the year 1784, probably towards the 
i ~ latter end of it, there arrived in Cape 

‘eg Town the man who was to introduce 
" 






the art of printing into South Africa. 
® Born at Hof, in the marquisate of 
Beyreath, Johan Christian Ritter came of a family 
whose members were all employed in some branch 
of the bookselling or bookbinding trade; two 
brothers were in the bookselling business at Hof, 
and two of his three sisters were married into the 
same trade. Ritter himself retained an interest 
in a firm engaged in the book-trade in his native 
land until the day of his death in 1810. Coming 
to an appointment as bookbinder in the service of 
the Dutch East India Company, Ritter either 
brought with him, or received shortly after his 
arrival, a small printing press, on which, as he 
states in a memorial addressed to Sir George 
Yonge some sixteen years later, ‘he practised 
printing such trifles as his small apparatus would 
allow.’ These ‘trifles’ were probably handbills 
and advertisements; but a more ambitious under- 
taking was the issue ‘ during three years’ of ‘ Small 
Almanacs calculated after the Meridian of this 
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place.’ These almanacs are twice alluded to in 
contemporary literature. Barrow, writing of the 
one issued for the year 1797, remarks ‘ that of the 
current year has somewhat suffered in its reputa- 
tion by having stated an eclipse of the moon to 
fall on the day preceding the full, and to be 
invisible, when, unluckily for the almanac-maker, 
it happened at its proper time, visible and nearly 
total.’ Lady Anne Barnard was no less unkind in 
her reference to poor Ritter’s experiment. Writing 
under the date 1st June, 1800, to Henry Dundas, 
she says: 


‘This page is like a newspaper. That reminds me— 
the Governor is resolved to have one here. If it answers 
as the printing of an Almanac did in the Dutch time, it 
will bedroll. The printer made a fortune of two shillings 
by it: each of the om districts took one at sixpence—all 
the inhabitants read or copied out of that one.’ 


Of these early productions the only one at 
present known to exist is a fragment of the Almanac 
for the year 1796 preserved in the South African 
Public Library at Cape Town. Nothing issued 
from Ritter’s press during the first decade of its 
working seems to have survived, Of the three 
almanacs Barrow shows one to be for 1797, the 
fragment is part of that for the previous year, and 
Lady Anne’s reference to ‘the Dutch time’ proves 
the remaining one to have been issued for 1795 or 
earlier. 

It is now necessary to go back a few years to 
examine the proposals of the Government at the 
Cape to import printing materials from Holland. 
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It appears from a despatch of the Governor Van 
de Graaff to the Seventeen in Amsterdam that 
some time prior to December, 1783, requisition 
had been made by his predecessor for the supply of 
a printing-press for the use of the colonial govern- 
ment. The Governor’s request was refused by 
the Seventeen in their despatch of 5th December, 
1783. Three years later requisition was again 
made, and again refused. Wan de Graaff submitted 
that writing work had so much increased in 
consequence of the expansion of the Company’s 
settlement that it could no longer be properly 
done. He proposed that a press with a trained 
printer should be sent out, and that certain of the 
clerks be put to learning the trade of printing. 
The project seems to have been revived in 1793, 
for in that year the Council of Policy at the Cape 
resolved to establish a printing press, and had 
promised the appointment as Superintendent to 
J. C. Ritter. Writing to the Council in March, 
1795, Ritter states ‘that the petitioner does not 
know if his hope and expeétation will ever be 
fulfilled, yet it is certain that the materials for the 
said printing establishment have not arrived here, 
and thus also have not yet been imported.’ In a 
petition to Sir George Yonge, dated 2oth August, 
1800, Ritter avers that the Seventeen had at last in 
1795 authorised the Cape Government to import 
a press, and had acceded to their recommendation 
of himself to be appointed as Managing Printer to 
Government. Before this arrangement could be 
effected, the Cape was surrendered to the English, 
and Ritter was again disappointed. 


Vv D 
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In January, 1799, a master printer, in the person 
of Harry Harwood Smith, arrived in the Colony. 
He was armed with a letter of introduétion to 
Earl Macartney, setting forth his qualifications as 
a printer, but was given an appointment as clerk 
and examiner in the office of the Secretary to the 
Government. Ina memorial of 21st April, 1800, 
Smith states that since his appointment fifteen 
months before he had been assisting in the printing 
of all proclamations and papers required in the 
Secretary’s office. He had received a great part 
of his printing materials, and in a short time he 
was expecting to receive the remainder with a 
complete printing press. He proposed to confine 
himself to printing such public papers as were 
required by the departments of Government— 
notices and catalogues of sales, and things of a 
similar and mercantile tendency. He prayed to 
be allowed to follow his profession as a printer. 
The Government replied that the application 
would be considered, but nothing was in the mean- 
time to be printed nor the press to be used except 
for the service of Government. 

It now becomes necessary to enquire on what 
press Smith was assisting to print proclamations 
and public papers in 1799. There is no record ot 
the importation of any press but Ritter’s prior to 
this date. In the Cape Archives there is preserved 
a military proclamation in Dutch and English 
signed by Major-General Dundas, Commander-in- 
Chief at the Cape, and dated 26th February, 1799. 
It would seem likely that this proclamation was 
printed on Ritter’s press. From January, 1800, 
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onwards there are several dated proclamations, to 
print which Smith’s materials may have been used 
to eke out Ritter’s meagre store. 

While Ritter and Smith had been urging the 
Government to recognise their claims, a rich and 
important firm of merchants had sent to Europe 
for a press and all necessary materials sufficient to 
undertake business on a far more ambitious scale. 
These merchants, Messrs. Walker and Robertson, 
were men of many interests, who, in addition to 
being wholesale merchants on a large scale, were 
slave-dealers dealing in as many as six hundred 
slaves in a single consignment. The firm even 
obtained letters of marque for oné of their vessels, 
which was sent out as a privateer to prey on French 
and Spanish shipping. Surely this union of slave- 
dealing, privateering and printing must be un- 
paralleled in the story of the making of books! 
Mr. John Robertson spent six months in London 
selecting type and other materials, and engaged 
three printers, with a Dutchman as translator. 
By 1st February, 1800, the press had been set up 
at No. 35 Plein Street, and work begun. On 
15th July Sir George Yonge issued a proclamation 
stating that Messrs. Walker and Robertson had been 
appointed sole printers to the Government, and 
that the firm had his permission to publish a 
weekly newspaper. The sole right to undertake 
commercial printing was granted to these monopo- 
lists, and notice given that no one else would be 
allowed to print under a paar of one thousand 
rix dollars and the confiscation of all printing 
materials. 
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This proclamation was a source of much con- 
sternation to Ritter and Smith, who immediately 
memorialised the Governor. Sir George Yonge 
promised that the Government would purchase a 
press which Ritter was then expecting from 
Europe, and on 20th September Smith was com- 
pelled to deposit his printing materials under the 
care of the Secretary to the Government. 

On 16th August Messrs. Walker and Robertson 
issued the first number of their paper, the ‘ Cape 
Town Gazette, and African Advertiser,’ which 
appeared in English and Dutch. Complaints soon 
began to arise about the price of the paper and the 
charge made for advertisements. Further, the 
Government became uneasy as to the editing of 
what was, to all intents and purposes, an official 
gazette being in private hands. It soon became 
known that the Government intended to take all 
printing into its own hands. Smith began to 
bombard Major-General Dundas with applications 
to be ‘ reinstated ’ as Government printer, a situation 
which he had never held. Messrs. Walker and 
Robertson were informed of the Government’s 
intention, and were asked to put in a claim for 
compensation. The firm sent in a detailed account 
amounting to some 17,000 rix dollars. The 
amount to be paid for the press, printing materials, 
and compensation was eventually compromised at 
12,000 rix dollars, equivalent, at the current rate 
of exchange, to {2,000. On t1oth Oétober a 
proclamation was issued setting forth the reasons 
which had induced the Government to take the 
press into its own hands, and giving notice of a 
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reduction in the price of the newspaper and of all 
charges for mercantile advertisements, handbills, 
etc. Smith was, on the fourteenth instant, promised 
a situation in the office of the Government printer. 
Between the roth and 19th of the month the press 
was removed from 35 Plein Street into the Castle, 
and from this date all printing in Cape Town was 
done by Government, until the arrival of George 
Grieg some twenty-two years later. The story of 
the battle for the freedom of the Press has been 
sufficiently well told in Pringle’s ‘ Narrative of a 
Residence in South Africa,’ and in Meurant’s 
‘Sixty Years Ago,’ to need no repetition here. 
There are in the Cape Archives a series of 
accounts showing the expenditure and revenue of 
the Government press. Unfortunately, these con- 
tain no record of what publications were under- 
taken on behalf of the general public. In the list 
of emanations from the press given at the end of 
this paper, only the earliest items are included, 
and the list makes no pretension to be complete. 
The first publication of an unofficial nature was, 
as far as present knowledge goes, the religious 
pamphlet of 1801. It may have been in this year 
that Meent Borcherds, the predikant of Stellen- 
bosch, issued a poem dedicated to the Agricultural 
Society. This is said to be the first literary produc- 
tion of the press in South Africa, but no copy of 
it is known to me, and I do not even know its 
title. However, Meent Borcherds is also accorded 
the honour of being the author of the second 
literary product, a copy of which, unique it is 
supposed, is in the South African Public Library. 
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This poem, ‘De Maan,’ was issued in four parts 
during the years 1802-3. The undertaking was 
no more profitable than was poor Ritter’s Almanac, 
for Mr. Borcherd’s son records in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
that the sale of copies did not bring in sufficient 
to defray the cost of the paper on which it was 
printed. In 1805 there appeared a sort of com- 
bined ‘ Crockford,’ Army List and Civil List, under 
the title of ‘ Lijst van alle de Collegien.’ To this 
succeeded in 1807 the ‘African Court Calendar,’ 
which made its annual appearance under different 
titles until quite recent times. This ‘Calendar’ 
was quite the South African ‘ Whitaker’s Almanac,’ 
and from the year 1810 onwards included a street 
directory within its scope of usefulness. 

Before leaving Cape Town printing, it may be 
as well to record that the first productions of a 
public press were ‘ The South African Commercial 
Advertiser,’ and a Latin Grammar of some ninety 
pages issued in 1824. The last-named was pub- 
lished by George Grieg, but printed by Bridekirk, 
the Government printer, whether on the Govern- 
ment press is uncertain. 

Bethelsdorp, a settlement of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in the distri€ét of Uitenhage, not 
far from Port Elizabeth, was the second place in 
South Africa to possess a printing press. The 
date at which this press was set up is a matter of 
great uncertainty. Dr. Bleek catalogues an item 
*Tzitzika Thuickwedi mika Khwekhwenama’ 
(‘ Principles of the Word of God for the Hottentot 
Nation’), printed at Bethelsdorp in 1805 or 1806. 
He describes the work as a catechism in the 
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Hottentot language, by the Reverend Dr. van der 
Kemp and J. Read, missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society. Dr. Bleek goes on to say 
that Sir George Grey had not succeeded, up to 
the time of publication of the catalogue, in finding 
a copy of this catechism, although every effort 
had been made, both in the Colony and in Europe, 
to ascertain if a copy was in existence. It will be 
observed that Dr. Bleek has no uncertainty as to 
the title; he was living at a time when he could 
have had intercourse with those who may have 
remembered the publication. I myself have been 
told by a Rhodesian collector that he knows of a 
copy in private possession in England. In spite of 
all this I am very sceptical as to the existence at 
any time of any such publication, and still more 
do I doubt the date and place of its printing. 
Should the catechism exist it would be of extreme 
importance to philologists as an example of the 
Hottentot language before it became vitiated by 
outside influences. As this ‘ Tzitzika’ has been so 
often spoken and written of, it may be as well to 
detail with some exactness my reasons for doubting 
its existence. No mention is made of the Catechism 
either in the Biography of Van der Kemp, or in 
the reports of the London Missionary Society. 
This is the more curious as the London Society 
always carefully recorded the philological labours 
of its missionaries, especially in the nature of trans- 
lations of the Bible, hymns, or religious works. 
Some years earlier, the Society printed at length 
in its report Dr. Van der Kemp’s ‘Specimens of 
the Caffre language.’ So much for the writing of 
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the work. As to its being printed at Bethelsdorp, 
if ever it was written, an examination of the 
Society’s reports shows that no press was set up 
at the settlement until the year 1816. In the year 
1805 the London Missionary Society sent out a 
press to Dr. Van der Kemp, but the vessel foundered 
between Cape Town and Algoa Bay, the press 
going to the bottom of the sea. ‘We lay our 
hands upon our mouth and say “the Lord hath 
given, and the Lord has taken away,”’ was the 
comment of the Doétor. Lastly, in the year 1808, 
he sent to Holland to be printed a work on the 
Epistle to the Romans and a treatise on midwifery 
for the use of Bethelsdorp. If a press had been 
in his possession, it is extremely unlikely that 
Dr. Van der Kemp would have sent this treatise so 
far away to be printed. 

The next town to start printing was Griqua 
Town, which, according to the Direétors of the 
London Missionary Society, had a press in 1821. 
Here Mr. Helm printed some copies of a spelling 
book in the ‘ Bootchuana’ language. Thisstatement 
again presents some doubts and difficulties to the 
mind, in spite of its definite character. It must 
be said at once that no copy of this spelling book 
is at present known. In 1826 Robert Moffat was 
stationed at Lattakoo or Kuruman, at no great 
distance from Griqua Town. In that year he sent 
home to London a Sechuana Spelling Book which 
he had compiled, and of which the London 
Missionary Society caused two thousand copies to 
be printed and sent out. If there was already a 
press at Griqua Town which had previously issued 
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a Sechuana spelling book it would seem unnecessary 
to send the manuscript so far. The post would 
have to pass through Griqua Town on a journey 
to Cape Town, which at that date took some 
months to perform. A perusal of Dr. Moffat’s 
life would lead one to suppose that when he set 
out to learn Sechuana no literature existed to assist 
him. 

After the year 1824 presses became numerous 
throughout the country, and in the following list 
I have only given the earliest known produc of 
each press. 


Cape Town (Ebotwe). 

1784. Handbills, etc. 

1795. Almanach voor het jaar 1796. 

1796. 99 9» 99 1797. 

1799. 26 Feb. Military proclamation. 

1800. Government circulars from January onwards. 

16 Aug. First number of ‘Cape Town 
Gazette and African Advertiser’ appeared. 

1801. Troostelijk gesprek tusschen den Heere 
Jesus en de Moedeloose Ziel. 

Borcherds (M.). Poem to Agricultural 
Society (?). 
1802-3. Borcherds (M.). De Maan. 

1803. Wetten van het Department der Maats- 
chappy tot Nut van het Algemeen aan 
Cabo de Goede Hoop. 

1804. Ryneveld (W.S. van). Aanmerkingen over 
de verbetering van het vee aan de Kaap 
de Goede Hoop. 

1805. Lijst van alle de Collegien. 

Ordonnantie van de Buiten districten. 


Lijst van alle de Collegien. 
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1807. African Court Calendar [continued under 
various titles for eighty years]. 
Reglement voor de Societeit der Loge de 
Goede Hoop. 
1808. Halloran (L.). Sermon on Dishonesty. 
= - Redevoering [preached on 
board H.M.S. ‘Britannia’ at sea after 
battle of Trafalgar]. 


Bethelsdorp. 
1805 (?). Tzitzika Thuickwedi mika Khwekhwenama. 


Griqua Town. 
1821. Sechuana Spelling book. 


Chumie. 
1824. Incwadi yokula ekutetini gokwamaxosa. 


Lovedale. 
1826. Bennie(J.). A systematic vocabulary of the 
Kaffrarian language. 


Kuruman (Lattakoo). 
1831. Baka ea Pocho ea Tuto le Poluko tsa Yesu 
Kereste. 2nd ed. It is possible that 
‘Lichuanelo tsa Molemo’ was printed in 

1830. 


Grahamstown (Erini). 
1831. Grahamstown Journal. 


Platberg. 
1832. Archbell (J.). Ritapelo tsa Sabath. 


Fort Peddie (Ennqushwa). 
1840. Inncwadi yemebedescho. 


Thabanchu. 
1840. Katikisimi ia ba birioang Bawesliana Me- 
todita. 


—— 
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Umlazi. Natal. 
1841. Incuadi yokugala yabafundayo. 


Durban. 
1841. Incuadi yesibini yabafundayo. 


Pietermaritzburg. 
1841. Ivangeli eli yincucli, e li baliweyo G’Umatu. 


Bloemfontein. 
1856. Orange Vrystaad A.B.C. spel en leesboek. 


A. C. G. Lioyp. 
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THE CHUR BREVIARY OF 1490 
AND ITS PRINTER, ADAM VON 
SPEIER. 


I. 





®X HEN in the year 1520 Bishop Paulus 
1 9 of Chur commissioned Georg Ratdolt 
Ma . of Augsburg to print an edition of the 
=) \ "7 Breviary according to the use of the 
ou! se By diocese, he contributed to Ratdolt’s 
handsome folio a preface containing some interest- 
ing statements as to an earlier edition which had 
by that time nearly disappeared. ‘The books of 
the Canonical Hours,’ he remarks, ‘which were 
printed at the instance of our predecessors, hand- 
somely and carefully enough according to the 
standard of that time, are now disappearing, partly 
through wear and tear, partly through age (as does 
everything on this earth), and but very few copies, 
and even these few soiled or torn, are procurable 
to-day.’ If this was the sad plight of the editio 
princeps as early as 1520, it need cause us little 
surprise to find that it should have remained 
practically a lost book until quite recently, and 
that even now only one copy, and that only com- 
prising the ‘ pars aestiualis,’ should be known to 
survive. This copy, which appears from two 
inscriptions to have belonged to the capitular 
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library of Chur itself," was first noticed by Dr. 
Copinger (‘Supplement,’ no. 1273), and has since 
been more fully described by Dr. Reichling 
(‘ Appendices,’ part II, p. 130); it is now in the 
British Museum. Although to a certain extent 
‘situ squalens et lacerum,’ to use the expression 
of Bishop Paulus, the volume for the most part 
remains as it left the early binder’s hands, and if 
only because of its extreme rarity it will be of 
interest to supplement Dr. Reichling’s description 
with some further detail, before going on to discuss 
the circumstances and date of its production. 


A. Dr. Reichling has not attempted to give 
more than a very general collation of the book as 
it stands, but it is fortunately possible to arrive at 
a much exacter result by the help of the 1520 
edition, which is arranged on the same general 
lines, although it differs in a good many details 
and contains a quantity of fresh matter.? The 
following synopsis of the contents is based on a 
comparison of the two issues and seems to leave 
room for uncertainty only on a few minor points: 

1. Ff. [1-8]: preface, calendar, table of septuagesima 
and the dominical letters. On the first page is a cut 
(156 by 122 mm.) with the arms of Bishop Ortlieb von 
Brandis, a burning brand, quartered with the arms of the 


' It is very possibly the same copy that was seen by A. Eichhorn, 
the diligent historian of the diocese, who quotes from the prefatory 
letter by Bishop Ortlieb in his ‘ Episcopatus Curiensis’ (1797), 
p. 134. This seems to be the only mention of the Breviary 
between those of Bishop Paulus and Dr. Copinger. 

2 ¢Fecimus nouos libros antiquis multo concinniores emenda- 
tioresque,’ says the preface of Bishop Paulus. 
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Diocese, a chamois. The verso of the leaf contains the 
Bishop’s preface, for which see below. Leaf [8] is missing. 
This preliminary quire was perhaps followed by two leaves 
containing a table of contents for the whole book. 

2. Ff. 9-58(?), sigs. a-d® [e-g.°?]: ‘psalterium cum 
hymnis,’ etc. Of this section a 1-8, b 1, d 4-7, and all after 
e 2, is wanting, and the above collation is a guess based on 
the matter of the 1520 edition. 

3. Ff. 59-154, sigs. Aa*, Bb*°, Cc-Gg*, Hh, Ii’, Kk’, 
Ll°, Mm, Nn®*: ‘ pars aestiualis de tempore.’ Leaves 59 
and 154 are blank. 

4. Ff. 155-70, sigs. j,4°: a section headed ‘ Dominica 
prima post octauas Corporis Christi,’ containing apparently 
the lessons, collects, etc., for the Sundays after Corpus 
Christi. This section is not kept separate in the 1520 
edition. 

s5. Ff. 171-302, sigs. Oo°*, Pp-Tt*, Vv, Xx°, Yy, Zz, 
aa, bb*, cc®, dd, ee®, ff, gg"°: ‘pars aestiualis de san¢tis,’ to 
which is appended the ‘Gaude Regina’ and the office ‘de 
translatione s. Lucii regis’; these latter follow on the 
‘Psalter’ in the 1520 edition. Leaf 302 is blank. 

6. Ff. 303-30, sigs. aa*, bb®, cc®, dd°: ‘commune 
sanctorum. Leaf 330 (wanting) blank. 

7. Ff. [331-34]: ‘vigiliae mortuorum, cursus B.V.M..’ 
These also follow on the ‘ Psalter’ in the 1520 edition. 

The complete volume seems thus to have contained 
334 leaves, or 336 if a table of contents be assumed. 


B. Three types were employed in printing the 
Breviary—a title type of about 180 mm. to 20 lines, 
used only for the headings to the preface and 
calendar, and two text types of about 92 mm. 
to 20 lines, differing in face, but cast on the same 
body, as is so often the case with founts designed 
for liturgical work. The title type and the heavier 
of the two text types appear to tally exa¢ctly with 
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the types of an edition of the ‘ Concordantiae 
Bibliae et Canonum’ of Joannes Niuicellensis, com- 
pleted at Basel on 31st January, 1489, and ascribed 
by Proétor (no. 7577) to the press of Johann Amer- 
bach (see the facsimile). The lighter text type, 
similarly, appears to be indistinguishable in face 
from another Basel type, type 1 (83 mm.) of Furter, 
except for some natural admixture of sorts from its 
companion type. 


C. Two woodcut capitals occur in the book. 
The first, found at the beginning of the Bishop’s 
preface on 1°, is an O, measuring 30 by 29 mm., 
the letter being outlined in white on a black 
ground relieved with white ornamentation, in a 
style very popular at Basel, and thence introduced 
into Augsburg and Besancon. The other capital 
stands at the head of the ‘ pars aestiualis de tempore’ 
(60*), and is a somewhat remarkable D, in the 
‘Maiblumen’ style, measuring 32 by 33 mm., and 
forming one piece with an elaborate scrolled border 
extending 170 mm. or more along the inner margin 
of the page, the whole being printed in ink of an 
unusual pale mauve tint. 


D. The preface of Bishop Ortlieb on the verso 
of the first leaf is dated 25th January, 1490, and 
sets forth how, wishing to put an end to the mani- 
fold confusions and irregularities in the conduét of 
divine service which had grown up in the various 
churches of his diocese, he had in the previous 
year caused to be drawn up and distributed ‘ plura 
breuiaria’ containing rules for prayer and song. 
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As, however, the discrepancies in the order of 
service were of long standing, and had led to the 
introduction of service books from other dioceses, 
the clergy had found a difficulty in conforming to 
this book of rules, and he had therefore now had 
printed ‘libros horarum’ for all and sundry of the 
priests and clerics under his charge. These books 
being now obtainable of the episcopal officials at 
Chur, the clergy are enjoined under a penalty to 
provide themselves with printed copies within a 
month of the ‘ insinuation’ of these presents. The 
date of this preface proves incontestably that the 
Breviary was printed off and ready for circulation 
a little before the end of January, 1490, and, being 
a large book, must therefore have been begun some 
considerable time before the close of the year 1489. 
We may also remark in passing that the distinétion 
here drawn between ‘ breuiarium,’ in the sense of a 
short abstract, and ‘liber horarum,’ the Breviary 
proper, is a somewhat unusual one; but Latin 
composition was evidently not Bishop Ortlieb’s 
forte, and it would be unfair to press the point 
too far. 


II. 


THE Breviary contains no indication either of its 
printer or its place of origin, beyond what can be 
inferred from the style of the types and the wood- 
cut capitals, but it is evident from the description of 
these already given that the book can have been pro- 
duced only in one city—namely, Basel.!. Among 


* Dr. Copinger ascribed it to the Printer of the 1483 ‘ Jordanus’ 
at Strassburg, and Dr. Reichling has been content to take over this 
ascription unexamined, 
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Basel incunabula those that are most nearly allied to 
it typographically are the ‘ Niuicellensis’ of 1489 
which has already been mentioned, and an undated 
Latin ‘Aesop,’ with illustrations, the text type of 
which is the heavy-faced type common to the 
Breviary and the ‘ Niuicellensis,’ and which was, 
like this last, assigned by Proétor (nos. 7577, 7629) 
to Amerbach. The black-ground capitals give no 
further help, as they were used with very slight 
variations by at least four printers in Basel at this 
time. Proétor’s attribution of the two books to 
Amerbach was no doubt made largely on general 
grounds, for the heavy-faced type does not occur 
in this printer’s signed work at all,.but it is by no 
means unreasonable, and we should thus acquiesce in 
the Breviary being handed over to Amerbach also, 
were it not for the information afforded by the 
‘Regesten’* of Dr. Stehlin. That invaluable store- 
house of knowledge not only provides us with more 
detail about the printing and distribution of the 
Breviary than probably about any other book 
mentioned in it, but also, by telling us that its 
printer was a certain Adam von Speier, enables us 
to assign a definite rank and place to one who has 
hitherto been little more than a name. In view 
of his newly recognized significance, the following 
brief sketch of his circumstances and career, as 
disclosed in the ‘ Regesten,’ may be of interest. 

At the time of his first appearance in 1473 
Adam von Speier was already a citizen of Basel, 


2 “Regesten zur Geschichte des Buchdrucks im 15. Jahrhundert,’ 
in *Archiv fiir Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels’, vol. xix. 
There are some eighty entries in all relating to Adam von Speier, 
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but there is no means of telling when he became 
so or how old he may have been. His original 
occupation was not that of a book-printer, but of 
a wood-engraver and illuminator; he is variously 
referred to as ‘ Heiligendrucker,’ ‘ Kartenmacher,’ 
‘ Kartenmaler,’ ‘ Briefmaler,’ and ‘ Maler,’ and has 
figured as such in monographs of Dr. Weisbach 
and Dr. Schreiber. At the end of 1475 he possessed 
250 guilders, which was temporarily increased by 
fifty guilders in the following year, paid a poll-tax 
on an establishment of seven persons, and owned 
two houses, one of which was named ‘zum 
Paradies,’ in the Weisse Gasse in the parish of SS. 
Alban and Ulrich. Evidently, therefore, his busi- 
ness must have been flourishing. Possibly some 
of his money came to him by his wife Margaret, 
the daughter of Bernhard Haller, citizen of Mas- 
miinster in Alsace, from whom she inherited two- 
thirds of a house, bleaching-ground and meadow in 
that town. Adam’s career at Basel was temporarily 
interrupted at the end of July, 1478, when both he 
and his wife were expelled from the city for some 
unspecified offence. Count Philip of Neuchatel 
intervened on behalf of the wife' to procure her 
readmission to the city early in 1479, but the 
Council regretted that they could not see their 
way to granting his request, as her misdemeanours 


t ¢Phillipp Graf zu Nuwenburg und Herr zu Fontena’ (Stehlin, 
no. 1138). The head of the house of Neuchatel at this date was 
Count Rudolph, who was not succeeded by Count Philip until 
1487, but the reference can scarcely be to any other ‘ Neuenburg.’ 
‘Fontena’ stands either for Fontaine André or more probably for 
Fontaines, about four miles north-west of Neuchatel itself. 
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had been too grave. It would be interesting to 
know what enormity she had been guilty of, or 
how she came to be a protegée of the House of 
Neuchatel, but this we are not told. Adam him- 
self was back in Basel in the same spring, and is 
subsequently mentioned at intervals as the creditor 
of Besicken the printer, a bookbinder named Pan- 
cracius, and others, for small sums. In June, 1485, 
he was fined, along with several others of his craft, 
for an assault on Heinrich Dietler, also a ‘ Karten- 
macher.’ In the following January, he and his wife 
(who here first reappears), conjointly with another 
wood-cutter, Friedrich Hirsinger, and his wife Elsa, 
acknowledge a debt owing to Michael Meyger, a 
city councillor, of 200 Rhenish florins, ‘ harriirende 
von etlichem Bappir so Michel Wenssler in jrem 
Namen worden ist,’ to be repaid by next Frankfort 
fair. Evidently, therefore, Adam did not confine 
himself to the manufacture of playing cards, but 
was also an agent for supplying the printing trade 
with paper, and, in view of the reference to the 
book-fair at Frankfort, perhaps a bookseller as well. 
It is thus the less surprising to find him, rather 
more than three years after this date, embarking 
on a considerable printing venture of his own, in 
the shape of the Chur Breviary already discussed. 
Neither Adam’s resources nor his skill, however, 
were equal to dealing with this new undertaking 
single-handed. The costs of the printing alone, 
exclusive of binding and rubrication, amounted to 
not less than 700 guilders, and of these Adam 
borrowed 170 of Heinrich David and 160 of 
Ruprecht Winter, besides a possible further sum 
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from Peter von Weissenburg. Weissenburg, we 
are elsewhere told, was a ‘ Kramer,’ and David and 
Winter appear to have been not infrequently taken 
into financial partnership by the printers of their 
city. The presses were no doubt set up in one of 
Adam’s two houses in the Weisse Gasse, but they 
were under the superintendence of Jacob von 
Pforzheim, whose experience had been acquired 
during several years of association with Amerbach, 
and who probably brought his own plant with 
him. It is a pity that the ‘Regesten’ give us 
very little information about either Adam or 
Pforzheim during the period immediately preced- 
ing, so that we can say nothing as to a possible 
connection of the former with the 1489 ‘ Niuicel- 
lensis’ and the undated ‘ Aesop,’ which, as men- 
tioned above, are typographically akin to the 
Breviary, and are now proved by the last-named 
to be the handiwork of Pforzheim. In particular, 
it would be very gratifying to be able to assign 
the numerous woodcuts of the ‘ Aesop’ to Adam’s 
studio, but this is more than the evidence will 
warrant, and we must rest content with possessing 
at any rate two authentic examples of his crafts- 
manship in the Breviary—the conventional heraldic 
frontispiece with its background of three or four 
unpretentious tufts of grass and flowers, and the very 
tasteful combined capital and border which em- 
bellishes the beginning of the se€tion ‘de tempore.’ ' 


' The herbage on the frontispiece is drawn very much in the 
same manner as that found in the woodcuts of Lienhart Ysenhut, 
who also issued an illustrated German ‘ Aesop’ in a similar style to 
that of Pforzheim’s Latin one, but the comparison cannot of course 
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Four hundred copies of the Breviary were struck off, 
and the price of each was fixed at four guilders. 
They were put into circulation by the printer 
himself, according to the usual practice of the time ; 
Adam’s agent in this case was Bartholome Vellner, 
apparently one of his journeymen, who travelled 
from parish to parish in the diocese of Chur, 
offering the books for sale." 

The great venture, however, like so many of its 
kind at that time, was far from being a financial 
success. The books appear to have gone off 
indifferently ; long credit had to be given, and 
money was slow in coming in, while probably 
almost all Adam’s available capital had been sunk 
in the printing. It was clear that he had over- 
taxed his resources, and his creditors gradually 
grew uneasy. He found it necessary formally to 
empower Vellner to act as his representative at 
law, in case his ‘ill-wishers’ should attempt to 
seize his books. Possibly these financial troubles 
hastened his death, which took place only a few 
months later, probably in the early part of June, 
on the fourteenth day of which month his widow 
was Officially required to provide herself with a 


be carried very far. Pforzheim printed a Dominican Breviary 
at the expense of Jacob von Kilchen in 1492 with different types, 
but he was still in possession of the Chur Breviary types in 1501, 
when he reissued the ‘ Aesop’ ‘at his own expense’ with the same 
text type containing an admixture of R from the smaller-faced 
type. 
« These details are taken from the evidence of one Veltin 
Hassler, who sued Vellner after Adam’s death for moneys due to 
him according to an agreement. ‘There seems no reason for 
thinking Hassler’s statements anything but correct (‘ Regesten,’ 


no. 774). 
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guardian within a fortnight’s time. It is true that 
the entry in the ‘Regesten’ (no. 694) which 
supplies this piece of information specifies the 
widow of Lienhart Ysenhut, not of Adam von 
Speier; but that this is an error appears unequivo- 
cally from other passages in the ‘ Regesten’ them- 
selves, which show that Ysenhut and his wife 
Adelheid, after bequeathing to each other their 
personalty (‘ihre fahrende Habe’) in 1486, re- 
newed this mutual bequest at intervals, ‘ according 
to the terms of the original record,’ until 1500. 
The widow lost no time in complying with the 
order of the court, and on 26th June Friedrich 
zum _ Rottenfan—ze., the Friedrich Hirsinger 
already mentioned—was formally appointed to the 
guardianship of her and her children. Here again 
there is a difficulty in the wording of the entry 
(no. 698), which speaks of the widow and children 
of Adam Ysinhutt, but it is scarcely likely that 
this is anything more than the previous error half 
corrected. Certainly it would be pleasant to claim 
Adam von Speier as the third representative of a 
clan which already figures twice in the records of 
early printing—once with Lienhart Ysenhut, the 
wood-engraver and printer here mentioned, and 
again with Johann Eysenhut, who produced a 
block-book at Ratisbon in the ’seventies, to sa 

nothing of an obscurer Heinrich, who worked, like 
Lienhart, at Basel; and it might be urged in further 
justification of the claim that Jacob von Pforzheim’s 
true surname, Wolff, is only known from a single 
incidental mention in a document of 1509.' Still, 

'  Regesten,’ no, 1841. 
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the undoubted error in the earlier entry discounts 
the reliability of the later. At the same time, it is 
not quite easy to see how Ysenhut’s name managed 
to get into the official record at all. Possibly 
Lienhart, who was a near neighbour of Adam’s in 
the Weisse Gasse, took neighbourly charge of his 
widow when she had to appear in court, and the 
clerk confused the parties’ names. 

Adam’s widow had her full share of the litiga- 
tion which in those days so often followed upon 
a printer’s death. Heinrich David, Ruprecht 
Winter, Peter von Weissenburg, and Jacob von 
Pforzheim all insistently urged their respective 
claims, as did Veltin Hassler, ‘der Buchfiihrer,’ 
later on, and Hirsinger had much ado to satisfy 
them one by one by a series of compositions and 
further loans, which need not be followed out in 
detail. On 5th February, 1492, Veltin Gilgen- 
stein, who had meanwhile been appointed procurator 
of Adam’s children, was commissioned to go to 
Chur and colleét what was still outstanding in the 
diocese of the moneys realised by the sale of the 
Breviaries. By 21st February he had returned 
with a sum sufficient to satisfy the claims of David 
and Winter, which took precedence of the rest ; 
but Jacob von Pforzheim and Weissenburg con- 
tinued to demand what was owing to them for the 
work they had done on the books. In May, 
1492, Adam’s widow and children came to an 
agreement with Weissenburg, the terms of which 
are unfortunately not stated, as the entry was left 
unfinished; but whatever they were, the widow 
was apparently unable to comply with them, for 
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in January, 1493, the two houses in the Weisse 
Gasse were seized by Weissenburg and Pforzheim. 
In January, 1494, the court decided that if Meister 
Jacob would swear that he had handed over to the 
sizer free from all flaws and defeéts the books 
which he had contraéted to print for the defend- 
ants, he should be paid the remainder of what was 
due to him. This apparently still refers to the 
Breviaries, but if so it is most extraordinary that 
we should not have heard of these alleged short- 
comings before. Meister Jacob, after taking a 
week to think the matter over, seems to have 
sworn the required oath, but Gilgenstein succeeded 
in putting off the day of settlement until the 
beginning of November, when he was peremptorily 
ordered to pay up within a week, on pain of a fine 
of ten shillings. Things were now at a desperate 
pass, for Jacob was about to drive his debtors out 
of their trade and deprive them of their liveli- 
hood altogether; but Peter von Weissenburg, 
generously enough considering his previous ex- 
perience, advanced Gilgenstein 150 florins in gold, 
and the situation was saved. Gilgenstein, the 
widow, and her son Heinrich gave their houses 
and all their property as security to Weissenburg, 
and engaged to repay the debt in instalments of 
50 florins at each of the next three Frankfort 
fairs. As no more is heard of the matter, we may 
presume that they succeeded in doing this, and 
lived happily ever after. 

Adam’s son Heinrich, the only one of his children 
about whom any information is given, appears to 
have been still under age when his father died, but 
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entered the Saffron Guild on his qualification as 
the son of a late member in the very next month, 
and is found carrying on the wood-engraving busi- 
ness in 1493. In 1497 he was at the head of a 
household of four persons, and his name occurs in 
the books of the Guild as late as 1512, while his 
mother was still alive in 1500. 
V. SCHOLDERER. 
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A LAWSUIT AS TO AN EARLY 
EDITION OF THE ‘PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS.’ 


‘tp OME interesting documents dealing 
iw with the publication of Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ have just come 
W) to light at the Public Record Office. 
& They do not tell us who was the first 
compositor to handle the manuscript, nor at whose 
printing office the first edition was worked off; 
but they concern the only printer whose name has 
ever been associated with the book—viz., Thomas 
Braddyl—and supply a good deal of information on 
other matters in connection with its publication 
about which nothing has hitherto been known. 

Few books, we imagine, present such a bewilder- 
ing bibliographical puzzle as the series of o¢tavos 
and duodecimos that represent the various editions 
of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ before 1700. As 
everyone knows, the author placed his manuscript 
in the hands of Nathaniel Ponder, a publisher who 
lived at the sign of the Peacock in the Poultry; 
but no printer’s name ever appeared in any of the 
editions, and it is Ponder himself who brings 
Braddy] to our notice, as the printer of surreptitious 
and unauthorized editions. 

That such editions were published there is no 
reason to doubt, but putting the evidence contained 
in these documents beside the very high character 
for honesty and fair dealing, given to Thomas 
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Braddyl by John Dunton—who, in spite of his 
egotism, was a pretty shrewd judge of human 
nature—it is clear either that the publisher was 
actuated by malicious motives in his attack on 
Braddyl, or that he had been wrongly informed 
as to the printer of the pirated edition. 

In order thoroughly to understand the import- 
ance of the documents at the Record Office, it 
may be useful to glance briefly at the history of 
the various editions down to the year 1688, at 
which the story they tell begins. 

The first edition, probably printed before the 
end of December, 1677, was advertised by Ponder 
in the Term Catalogue for Hilary Term, 1677-8, 
as an octavo, to be sold for the sum of eighteen- 
pence. This edition was probably a small one, 
as it was obviously impossible for the publisher to 
foresee the immense and wide-world popularity 
that awaited the book, and we have also the 
faét that only two copies of it are known to exist 
at the present day. One of these is in the British 
Museum, and an examination of it proves one of 
two things—either that Ponder, when he drew up 
that indi¢tment against Braddyl, which he added 
to the fourth edition of 1680, made an incorrect 
statement, or else the copy in the British Museum 
is not one of Ponder’s issue. 

In that interesting advertisement, Ponder pro- 
fessed to supply the true test by which his editions 
might be distinguished from the pirated copies. 
He says, ‘ You may distinguish it (that is the false 
copy) thus, The Notes are printed in Long Primer, 
a base old letter, almost worn out, hardly to be 
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read, and such is the book itself Whereas the true 
copie is printed in a Leigable fair character and 
Brevier notes as it alwaies has been... .’ These 
last words certainly imply, that the first edition as 
well as the rest had the side notes in brevier, while 
further to emphasize his statement Ponder gives a 
type specimen of two lines showing exactly what 
he meant by long primer and brevier. The copy 
in the British Museum has the side notes in long 
primer and not brevier. At the same time it is 
possible that Ponder may have meant his statement 
to refer to the duodecimo editions only. The 
second edition, which appeared before the close of 
the year 1678, answers in every way to Ponder’s 
description, being printed throughout in one fount 
of type, a clear and readable letter, with the notes 
in brevier. The third edition, which bears the 
date 1679, also conforms to the test as regards the 
notes, though it has several bibliographical features 
that distinguish it from the second, such as being 
printed on a different paper and having the first 
letter of the text enclosed in a worn woodcut frame, 
as well as a line or headband of common printer’s 
ornaments at the head of the first page of text, 
instead of a couple of rules. In these two last, 
however, it closely resembles the copy of the first 
edition in the British Museum, which has a head- 
band of printer’s ornaments at the head of the first 
page of text, and what appears to be the identical 
woodcut frame for the initial A. The fourth 
edition of the work came out in 1680, and it was 
during the printing of that edition that Ponder 
added on the back of the portrait, for want of any 
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other space, the Advertisement in which he accused 
Braddyl of being the printer of spurious copies. 
Two copies of this edition are in the British 
Museum. In that without the advertisement the 
plate of the portrait is in a very good state, while 
in the other it has become so worn that it has had 
to be touched up in places. So that clearly the 
advertisement was not added until the greater part 
of the edition, and it must have been a large one, 
was printed off. This receives confirmation from 
the fact that in the copy without the advertisement 
the capital T, beginning the line, ‘The Manner of 
his Setting out,’ on the title-page, has dropped 
slightly from its position, and in the copy with the 
advertisement it has dropped still further, till it is 
on a level with the line below, which it makes to 
read ‘ THis (instead of “ His”) dangerous Journey.’ 
Again, in the later copy, pages 2 and 3 are numbered 
28 and 25, while pages 10 and 11 are numbered 36 
and 33, and in both copies there is evidence that 
they were printed at more than one press. Further, 
the copy of this edition in the library of the late 
Mr. E. D. Church, of New York, has the advertise- 
ment signed in full, N. Ponder, while that in the 
British Museum is signed with the initials only. 
This seems to leave no doubt that the work was 
distributed between several printers, and Ponder 
had to supply each one with a copy of the adver- 
tisement. The first of these he signed authorita- 
tively with his full name, while the rest he merel 

initialed. In fact, it is quite evident that Ponder 
found it difficult to keep pace with the ever-increas- 
ing demand for the book, and was getting it printed 
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where and how he could, so that misprints crept in 
and were not rectified, while the whole production 
steadily deteriorated with every fresh edition. 
Anyone would naturally suppose that after 
Ponder had held up Thomas Braddy] to the censure 
of the world as a ‘ land-pirate,’ there could have been 
no possible business transactions between the two 
men, but the documents just found at the Record 
Office prove that this was not the case. They con- 
sist of Ponder’s Bill of Complaint, Thomas Braddyl’s 
reply, and the depositions of three booksellers 
called on Ponder’s behalf in a suit which he began 
against Braddyl in the Court of Chancery in 1697. 
Ponder begins by saying that in the year 1688, 
being a freeman of the Company of Stationers, and 
by his rights as a freeman being the sole possessor 
of the copyright in John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ which was duly entered in the Hall 
Book to his use, he employed Thomas Braddyl to 
print an edition of ten thousand copies at the rate 
of four shillings and sixpence a ream, and to 
account to him for the proceeds and profits arising 
from it. He declares that Braddyl took upon him- 
self to print twenty thousand copies, and never 
paid him any profit or proceeds thereof. Further, 
Ponder declares that the printer, without any 
authority from him, sold nine thousand five hundred 
copies to Awnsham Churchill and Nicholas Bodding- 
ton. In addition to this edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ Ponder further entrusted Braddyl with 
the printing of five thousand of the Second Part of 
that work at the same rate, that being ‘the usual 
and known rate then allowed to other printers,’ 
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and accused the printer of selling five hundred of 
them without authority to a bookseller named 
Peter Parker. He also gave Braddyl an order for 
five thousand copies of Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abound- 
ing, and declares that the printer printed seven 
thousand and never accounted for any of the profits. 
Finally, he winds up his indiétment by accusing 
Braddyl of being the author and printer of the 
Third Part of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which was 
the joint publication of John Back and John Blare, 
two booksellers on London Bridge, and Jonathan 
Deakin, and ‘ by transporting a great part of the 
original work, especially the titles, hindered the 
sale of the plaintiff’s copies.’ 

Now for the other side of the picture. Thomas 
Braddyl in his reply admitted that ‘it might be 
true’ that he received an order from Ponder to 
print ‘about’ ten thousand copies of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ but excused himself from making a more 
definite statement on the ground that the trans- 
action had taken place so long ago that he could 
not remember with certainty the exact number, 
but he denied positively that the price was fixed 
at four shillings and sixpence a ream. He declared 
that it was Ponder’s own desire that the impression 
should be taken up by Awnsham Churchill and 
Nicholas Boddington, but that these booksellers 
insisted upon Braddyl being joined in the sale, as 
Ponder was then a prisoner in the King’s Bench 
for debt. The printer further stated that Ponder 
was indebted to him ina sum of {14 for money 
and clothes supplied to his son, and in settlement of 
an execution levied against Ponder by E. Horton. 


Vv F 
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With regard to the five thousand copies of 
Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding, Braddyl admitted 
printing these, but maintained that Ponder had 
ruined the market by pawning fifteen hundred of 
a former impression to a goldsmith, who put them 
on sale at such a cheap rate that about two thousand 
eight hundred copies of Braddyl’s impression re- 
mained unsold, and he had never been paid for the 
‘paper and printing. He denied having printed any 
greater number of any of these books than Ponder 
had commissioned him to print, and wound up by 
averring that he had nothing whatever to do 
with the putting forth of the Third Part of the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

The witnesses examined on Ponder’s account 
whose depositions are on record were Awnsham 
Churchill, bookseller, of Pater Noster Row; Peter 
Parker, bookseller, of St. Michael, Cornhill; and 
Nicholas Boddington, bookseller, at the sign of the 
Golden Ball in Duck Lane. The names of two 
others, Nathaniel Rolls and Roger Meredith, ap- 
pear on the depositions, but their evidence is not 
given. 

These witnesses were asked if they knew the 
plaintiff and defendant, and how long they had 
known them; what impressions the defendant 
Braddyl had made, what quantity of each he had 
printed, what numbers he had sold and to whom, 
and at what price he sold them, and whether they 
knew that Braddyl was the printer of the Third 
Part of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” They were 
further invited to say what agreement was made 
between the parties, and to declare what they 
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knew on the subject, and whether a bill shewn to 
them, entitled ‘Mr. Ponder his Bill,’ was or was 
not in Thomas Braddyl’s handwriting. 

None of the witnesses attempted to answer the 
questions as to Braddyl’s connection with the 
Third Part of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ or what the 
agreement was between the parties as to rates and 
prices and quantities, perhaps for the best of 
reasons, that they knew nothing about these points. 

Awnsham Churchill, who gave his age as thirty- 
nine or thereabouts, said he had known both the 
plaintiff and defendant for fifteen years, and that 
about seven years since (4e., about 1690) he and 
Nicholas Boddington bought nine‘ thousand five 
hundred of the First Part of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ and paid him about threepence-halfpenny a 
book for them. He believed the bill shown to 
him to be in Braddyl’s handwriting, because it was 
not unlike some writings which he had seen of 
Braddyl’s. 

Peter Parker was fifty-seven years of age at the 
time of the taking of the depositions, and had 
known the plaintiff for twenty years and the 
defendant for about ten. To the best of his re- 
membrance it was about five or six years before 
(ze., 1691 or 1692) that he bought about three 
thousand of the Second Part of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ printed by Braddyl, and paid about three- 
pence or threepence-halfpenny a piece for them, 
and paid the money in the presence of both the 
plaintiff and defendant in a coffee-house in London, 
but how they shared it he could not say. Parker 
also admitted ‘he might buy a quantity’ of the 
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books called ‘Grace Abounding’ of either the 
plaintiff or defendant, but of which of them he 
could not certainly remember, nor the number nor 
price, nor to whom he paid the money, but he 
believed that they were both privy to the sale. 

Nicholas Boddington, who gave his age as forty- 
five ‘or thereabouts,’ said he had known the parties 
to the suit about fourteen or fifteen years, and that 
it was in the year 1692 and 1693 that he bought 
ten thousand copies of the First Part of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of the plaintiff Ponder, and 
paid the defendant Braddyl after the rate of five 
shillings per ream for them, although he had 
agreed with the plaintiff that he was to have them 
at four shillings and sixpence a ream. As to the 
Second Part of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the 
book called ‘Grace Abounding,’ he knew no more 
than that they were the lawful copies of the 
plaintiff. With regard to the bill shewn him he 
recognized it as being in Braddyl’s handwriting, 
which he knew very well. 

Ponder’s witnesses can hardly have helped him 
very much. They said as little as they could, and 
what little they did say was rather in Braddyl’s 
favour. Undoubtedly, the most interesting facts 
revealed by these documents are the size of the 
later editions and the sum paid for printing them 
—namely, four and sixpence a ream, which allowed 
the printer to sell them to the wholesale book- 
sellers at threepence-halfpenny a volume. We 
cannot, of course, argue from this that this was 
the sum paid for printing the first edition, as there 
is no likelihood that this was printed in such large 
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numbers. Its retail price, however, we know was 
eighteenpence, so that even at double such a price 
there was a handsome margin of profit. 

Braddyl’s defence strikes us as being quite open 
and straightforward, and if it was true, as there 
seems no reason to doubt, that Ponder was at one 
time a prisoner in the King’s Bench for debt, and 
that Braddyl had helped to get him out of his 
difficulties, it speaks well for the printer’s gener- 
osity after the bitter attack that Ponder had made 
on him in the fourth edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and certainly confirms Dunton’s good 
opinion of him. The E. Horton mentioned by 
Braddyl was, without doubt, Edward Horton, the 
printer, and the execution referred to possibly had 
something to do with the printing of one or other 
of the editions of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

It is rather difficult to understand which of 
the editions is referred to in these documents. 
Ponder’s statement suggests that it was an edition 
in the press in 1688, and Braddyl in his reply 
mentions the events as having taken place nine 
years before, which would confirm Ponder’s state- 
ment. There is an edition, the eleventh, which 
bears the date 1688, and it was the first edi- 
tion illustrated with ‘cuts.’ On the other hand, 
Awnsham Churchill and Nicholas Boddington give 
much later dates, the first saying that it was 
‘about’ 1690, and the second that it was in 1692 
or 1693 that he bought the edition. In the face 
of this, it would be rash to say that it was the 1688 
edition that came from Braddyl’s press. 

Henry R. PLomer. 
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PRIVATE PRINTING PRESSES IN 
SUSSEX. 


OME years ago an article by Mr. 
H. R. Plomer on ‘Some Private 
Presses of the Nineteenth Century’ 
appeared in Tue Lrsrary, in which 
Ze, the author asked for information re- 
lating t to other private presses. The following notes 
about some private presses established in Sussex 
are, therefore, put forward as a small contribution 
towards a future history of English private print- 
ing presses. The scantiness of information relating 
to these Sussex presses is very surprising, hardly 
any mention being made of them in the numerous 
works relating tothe county. These notes are thus 
somewhat imperfect, but all the available material 
has been gathered together in order to place on 
record what is known regarding the private presses 
of Sussex. In a great many instances one has to 
rely, in drawing conclusions, upon purely circum- 
stantial evidence, which is not always satisfactory. 
None of the Sussex presses can be considered of 
first-rate importance. They cannot, for instance, 
bear comparison with such famous private presses 
as the Middle Hill, Lee Priory, and others. The 
workmanship is not of the best, being often quite 
mediocre, and in some instances bad. It is very 
evident that these local presses were established for 
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purely personal reasons, and not because of any 
particular enthusiasm for emulating the work of 
famous printers, or from any wish to assist in attain- 
ing the ideal that every book published should be 
a ‘book beautiful.” Their productions were also 
very few, being usually confined to the works 
written by those who established the presses. 


BIsHOPSTONE PREss. 


The Rev. James Hurdis, Vicar of Bishopstone, 
near Newhaven, from 1791-1801, set up a private 
press at Bishopstone during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. The earliest book I can trace 
as being printed there is dated 1797, and as Hurdis 
died in 1801, the press was not -long in existence. 
The owner evidently established his press in order 
to print his own works—mainly volumes of poetry 
—as no other books were printed by him. The 
first book he issued, as far as can be traced, is an 
octavo edition of one of his poems, the title-page 
of which reads: ‘The Village Curate: a poem. 
A new and improved edition (being the fourth) 
printed at the author’s own press, Bishopstone, 
Sussex. 1797.’ This work contains one hundred 
and thirty-six pages, and was issued in paper 
wrappers. The next production was his ‘ Lectures 
shewing the several sources of that pleasure which 
the human mind receives from poetry. Bishop- 
stone, Sussex: printed at the author's own press. 
1797. That this work of three hundred and thirty 
pages was Hurdis’s second production seems certain, 
as we find that at the end of ‘The Village Curate’ 
is a two-paged advertisement which states that 
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On Saturday, February 18, 1797, will be published 
(printed at the Author’s own press) Number 1 of Lec- 
tures pointing out the several sources of that pleasure 
which the human mind receives from poetry. 


The title, it will be noticed, was slightly amended 
on publication by the substitution of the word 
‘shewing’ for ‘ pointing out.’ The ‘ Lectures’ was 
evidently intended at first to be issued complete, 
but from the same advertisement we take the 
following interesting notice :— 


The Number of Subscribers to this work, not being 
sufficient to indemnify the author in committing it all at 
once to the press, he has taken the liberty of somewhat 
deranging his plan, that the demands of those who have 
done him the honour to subscribe, may no longer remain 
unsatisfied. The work will be published in Numbers, as 
fast as they can with convenience be produced. These 
the Subscriber will receive as soon as they are published, 
without any advance. To the Non-subscriber they will 
bear each the price of two shillings and sixpence (being 
somewhat dearer than to the Subscriber) because his 
support is precarious. 

N.B.—No one will be admitted as a Subscriber, after 
the publication of the sixth Number. 


I have been unable to find out in how many parts 
this work was published, or at what price it was 
issued to subscribers. 

In the same year, 1797, Hurdis probably printed 
one of his sermons, entitled: ‘A sermon on the 
proper method of studying the Scriptures, preached 
before the University of Oxford, on Aét Sunday, 
1797. Bishopstone, Sussex. Printed at the 
author’s own press.’ It consists of ten pages, and 
is not dated, but the author would most likely 
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print it about the time he intended it to be de- 
livered, or possibly before, so that he might have 
a printed copy from which to preach. It is safe, 
therefore, to consider 1797 as the year in which 
this sermon was printed. In 1800 iiurdis issued 
his ‘The favorite village: a poem. Bishopstone, 
Sussex. 1800. Printed at the author’s own press.’ 
This poem is a eulogy on his native village of 
Bishopstone, and comprises two hundred and ten 
pages. The title-pages of the above four works 
state that they were printed at Bishopstone. There 
is, however, one other work of James Hurdis 
which he issued anonymously, and which has 
neither date nor place of printing. The title runs: 
‘A word or two in vindication of the University 
of Oxford, and of Magdalen College, in particular, 
from the posthumous aspersions of Mr. Gibbon.’ 
According to the British Museum Catalogue this 
little quarto publication was written by Hurdis, 
and privately printed, the date being given as 
1800 (?) ; and in the Diétionary of National Bio- 
graphy it is stated that this work was ‘certainly 
printed at Bishopstone.’ Considering these cir- 
cumstances it is justifiable to include this produc- 
tion among those privately printed at Bishopstone. 
The press was, therefore, in existence about four 
years, and, as far as can be traced, only the above- 
mentioned five books were printed there. These 
cannot be regarded as fine specimens of the printer’s 
art, for they are printed on poor paper, with 
ordinary type, and the pages in a great number of 
instances have not been worked in anything like 
perfect register. But a certain amount of credit 
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is due to the Rev. James Hurdis, if, as is most 
probable, he was his own compositor and press- 
man. As an amateur printer his efforts were 
undoubtedly successful, and as such are to be 
commended. 


EASEBOURNE PREss. 


Howard Dudley, a boy of fifteen, had a small 
press at Easebourne, near Midhurst, which he 
afterwards removed to London. From this press 
were issued two books on local history, entirely 
written, printed, and illustrated by himself. Al- 
though the workmanship and illustrations are very 
crude, yet, taking into consideration that Dudley 
was but a child, these two works are very credit- 
able performances, especially as he was his own 
engraver, compositor and pressman. The boy 
must have found his work laborious, as he had 
only a small press (which, it is interesting to note, 
was made according to his own instructions), and 
he printed one page only at a time. His first 
book was ‘Juvenile Researches, or a description of 
some of the principal towns in the west of Sussex 
and the borders of Hants, the whole being inter- 
spersed with pieces by a sister. Easebourne: 
printed, and composed by H. Dudley, aged 15. 
1835.’ This little volume (it was but 44 ins. by 
34 ins.) of some one hundred and forty pages was 
much sought after, and he issued a second edition 
the same year. These editions, however, were 
very small; the second edition, for example, con- 
sisted of fifty copies only. In the following year 
Dudley issued ‘The History and Antiquities of 
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Horsham. By the Author of Juvenile Researches. 
Illustrated by wood engravings and lithographic 
views. London, 1836.’ It is a larger volume 
than his previous effort, and consisted of eighty- 
six pages. It will be noticed that the imprint is 
* London,’ and at the end of the work is the legend 
‘Printed by Howard Dudley, Millbank Street.’ 
The press must have been removed from Ease- 
bourne between the times of publication of the 
two books. Some years before his death, which 
occurred in 1864, Dudley issued a prospectus of 
another work, ‘The History and Antiquities of 
Midhurst and its vicinity,’ which was, however, 
never published. Whether this prospectus was 
printed by Dudley is not known, but most probably 
it was. The British Museum Catalogue gives the 
date of the prospectus as 1836 (?), but it is very 
possible that it was some years later, and there 
seems now no hope of definitely settling the date. 
However that may be, the history of this remark- 
able little press is very interesting, and certainly 
worthy of being placed on record. 


EASTBOURNE PREss. 


Davies Gilbert, who was President of the Royal 
Society from 1828-31, set up a small press in his 
house at Eastbourne in the year 1825, which re- 
mained in use until his death in 1839. This press 
was established mainly as a hobby for the amuse- 
ment of himself and his friends, and his eldest 
daughter, Catherine, aéted as compositor. His 
types were obtained from a printer named B. 
Nichols, of 25 Parliament Street, as we learn from 
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a letter of Davies Gilbert to Nichols written in 
1825-6, preserved in the Bodleian Library, in which 
he orders types for use at his private press. Nothing 
of much consequence was printed, his productions 
being confined to short miscellaneous pieces, usually 
on single sheets. He is reputed to have issued over 
two hundred such pieces, but there is no record of 
any book having been issued by him. An account 
of these productions will be found in Boase’s 
*Colleétanea Cornubiensia.’ The following anec- 
dote relating to this little press is interesting :— 
Hawker, the well-known Cornish poet, published 
his fine ballad ‘ And shall Trelawny die?’ anony- 
mously in a Plymouth paper, where it attracéted the 
attention of Davies Gilbert, who immediately re- 
printed it at his own press, being under the avowed 
impression that it was the original ballad ! 


GLYNDE PREss. 


A private press was established, probably by 
Lord Hampden, at that nobleman’s seat at Glynde, 
near Lewes, about 1770. Nothing is now known 
about this press except that the Bodleian Library 
possesses a portion of a work printed there in 1770. 
This is the first sheet of a poem, the title-page of 
which reads: ‘The Summer Day, a Descriptive 
Pastoral. Glynd, 1770.’ 


Haywarps HEATH PREss. 


I have been told by two persons, neither of 
whom, however, can give any further information, 
that a Bible was printed at a private press at Hay- 
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wards Heath in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. I can find no record of such a press 
having been established, and the catalogues of the 
British Museum and of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s Library contain no reference to such 
an edition of the Bible. 


STANSTED PREss. 


A private press was established at Stansted, near 
Westbourne, Sussex, and about eight miles west of 
Chichester. In what year it was set up, or how 
long it was in use, it has not been possible to 
ascertain. It was, however, in existence in 1822, 
as the only known work issued: from this press is 
dated in that year. This is a small oétavo volume 
of poems, unpaged, in paper wrappers, and pub- 
lished anonymously. The title-page reads : ‘ Poems. 
Stansted : imprinted at the private press, MpcccxxuI.” 
In the centre of the page is a device representing a 
sprig of oak leaves and acorns, with a cross and a 
square intermingled. There is nothing in the work 
itself to indicate who is the author, and Stansted 
might be either of two places of that name, one 
situated in Sussex, the other in Essex. However, 
the copy in the Sussex Collection of the Brighton 
Public Library happens to be an author’s presenta- 
tion copy, which gives the necessary clues for 
identification. On the blank page following the 
title-page is the following manuscript note: ‘ Eliza- 
bethae et Josepho D’Arcy. Lewis Way, A.M. 
Auétor. Stansted Park, Sussex, 4 Sept. 1822.’ 
This inscription is evidently in the handwriting of 
Lewis Way, and proves him to be the author of the 
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poems. Now Lewis Way was the owner of Stan- 
sted Park from 1805-40, which covers the period 
at which this work was printed at the Stansted 
Press. This shows that it must be the Stansted in 
Sussex at which the press was established, while 
confirmation is forthcoming in one of the poems, 
that ‘ On visiting Charlotte’s Grave,’ where mention 
is made of Stoughton Church, which is quite close 
to Stansted. It is very curious that there is not a 
single note or reference to this press to be found 
anywhere. A copy of this little volume is in the 
British Museum, but it evidently has no auto- 
graph note, as it is catalogued simply under 
‘Poems.’ There is a third copy, which, however, 
is not complete, in a private colle¢tor’s hands in 
Boston, U.S.A. 


WorRTHING PREss. 


Albany Wallace, a wealthy, but somewhat 
eccentric man, had a private press at his house in 
Worthing in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and from this several books written or translated 
by himself were issued. He first set up his press 
in London, as the following entry from the British 
Museum Catalogue under Wallace proves: ‘The 
reigns of the Stuarts in England dramatized. 6 
parts. Printed by the Author at his private press: 
London, 1835-43. He must have removed his 
press to Worthing some time before 1850, since in 
that year he printed there his ‘ Elfrida: a drama, 
in five acts.” In 1854 he issued his translation of 
Voltaire’s ‘Zaire, in English rhymed verse,’ while 
in 1861 appeared ‘Iphigenia, an epic drama from 
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Racine, turned into English rhyme, by Albany 
Wallace, Esq. Worthing: printed by the author 
at his private press. 1861.’ Nothing else seems 
to have been printed at this press, although Wallace 
was the author of various other works, which, 
however, he published in the usual way. 

A. Cecit Piper. 
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N)HERE still survive scattered over the 

world a few critics—no longer young, 
alas !—who consider that form in art is 
i, a thing of importance, that the matter 
K life presents to any art, be it poetry, 
painting or music, must be transmitted, or indeed 
can only be transmitted to society, by means of 
the form in which it is cast. To these persons 
futurism, cubism and other barbarisms of modernity 
have nothing to say. In this place I have only 
to treat of literature, and I would draw attention 
to the valuable service rendered to the criticism of 
literature as an art by F. Baldensperger in his new 
book, ‘ La Littérature : création, succes, durée.’ He 
begins by pointing out that language is the material 
in which the ‘ fait litteraire’ is expressed, and that 
there are two tendencies, as the poles apart, in the 
way in which language is employed by human 
beings: one has for object expression, the other 
intelligibility. ‘The first tries to reproduce a par- 
ticular aspect of things in the best possible way, 
while the second seeks to interpret ordinary ideas 
in the most convenient fashion. It is these two 
tendencies, expression and formulas, that influence 
and exist in literary forms, and the early chapters 
of the book show how they act on each other, and 
how they are both necessary to the art of litera- 
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ture. Other points discussed are the conditions of 
literary movements, how far literature is the ex- 
pression of society, and how far it influences social 
action. 

The influence of literature on society is a deeply 
interesting question. It has been declared that 
many persons would never have the idea of falling 
in love if they had never read of love, or heard it 
spoken about. It is possible, though it cannot be 
proved; and, in the same way, literature has prob- 
ably indireétly helped men and women to manifest 
in language desires and hopes and ‘états d’ame,’ 
that without some knowledge, in most cases un- 
suspected, of literary forms, would have perished 
of inanition. But even of greater importance, 
socially speaking, is the fact that thanks to litera- 
ture, and by virtue of its forms, millions of men 
have gained some knowledge of ideas that would 
otherwise have remained a sealed book to them. 
Buffon wisely declared that the form in which a 
truth is stated is more useful to humanity than the 
truth itself. Through literature— 


‘l'enthousiasme religieux comme le sens de la justice, 
le goat de I’heroisme autant que la misére de lame, la joie 
de vivre aussi bien que aspiration vers la mort, se sont 
manifestés 4 des publics entiers.’ 


The art of literature, like the other arts, cannot 
be reduced to a formula, but the close conneétion 
of great literature with life, with society, should 
never be lost sight of by the student; to that 
aspect of literature Baldensperger’s book forms an 
admirable and suggestive guide. 
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It has often been remarked that French litera- 
ture has produced few, if any, great literary bio- 
graphies that would rank with Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ 
and Lockhart’s ‘Scott.’ Big volumes containing 
the Life and Letters of distinguished men and 
women are almost unknown in France. There 
are a profusion of memoirs, confessions, diaries of 
all sorts, collections of letters, generally between or 
from lovers, short biographies in which criticism 
of the man’s work, whatever it be, takes a larger 
place than the events of his life. Thus we have 
reason to be grateful to M. Louis Roche, who in 
his book, ‘La Vie de Jean de la Fontaine,’ has 
given us a veritable biography, the works only 
figuring there as illustrating the life, and as form- 
ing the chief part of ‘La Fontaine’s’ activities. 
Roche does not lay claim to any new discoveries, 
but contends that in his book his readers— 


‘verront l’homme, ils pourront s’approcher de lui, le 
suivre a travers les mondes les plus différents, au cours 
d’une existence qui fait, en somme, assez diverse.’ 


We follow La Fontaine through his childhood 
and boyhood at Chateau-Thierry, and his eighteen 
months’ experience as an ‘ oratorien,’ which showed 
him plainly that ‘le sérieux n’était pas son fait.’ 
Then came five years spent at home, reading, 
amusing himself, observing nature and his neigh- 
bours. Visits were, however, paid to Paris, where 
La Fontaine met some of the men of letters of the 
day. Roche gives an admirable picture of the 
Paris of the time, reconstructs its life in all the 
various ‘ quartiers,’ as indeed he does contemporary 
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provincial life as lived at Chateau-Thierry and in 
its neighbourhood. So far, La Fontaine had done 
nothing, he was an ‘ame vagabonde,’ and his late 
development was the fault of his indolence: ‘ila 
dormi sa jeunesse, mais il songe.’ 

At the age of twenty-six he married a girl of 
fourteen-and-a-half; the union was scarcely a 
success. La Fontaine was not the kind of man to 
be tied; he grew weary of domestic and provincial 
life, and, the opportunity offering, he entered the 
household of Fouquet, where La Fontaine led a 
pleasant, luxurious existence, meeting interesting 
people like the young Racine, Lebrun the artist, 
Mme. de Sévigné, until his patron’s arrest. He 
next became a gentleman of the household of the 
Duchesse de Bouillon at the Luxembourg, and it 
was then that the meetings between himself and 
his three friends, Moliére, Racine and Boileau, took 
place; the chapter describing their intercourse 
entitled ‘Les quatre amis’ is one of the best in 
the book. La Fontaine also became familiar with 
the salons of the time, especially that of Mme. 
de la Fayette, where he would have met La Roche- 
foucauld, and where he read aloud his ‘Contes’ and 
‘Fables’ to an admiring and appreciative audience. 
His ‘ Contes et Nouvelles’ appeared in 1665, and 
his ‘ Fables’ in 1668. In 1672 he became a member 
of the household of Mme. de la Sabliére, the ‘Iris’ 
of his poems, and remained there for twenty years. 
It was a happy, fruitful time; he issued more 
‘Contes’ and more ‘ Fables,’ and became a member 
of the Academy. La Fontaine cannot be summed 
up in a formula. It may be said that he lounged 
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and idled through life, but who in this case would 
be without the fruits of his idleness? MM. Roche’s 
summation says all that need be said : 


‘Sa vie fat une vie moyenne, qu'il eut la sagesse de 
prendre sans irritation et sans amertume, qu'il eut le bon- 
heur de ne point tremper de larmes vaines, et qu'il vécut 
avec une Ame moyenne aussi, allégrement. Quand on songe 
que jusqu’a soixante et onze ans il a duré intadt, résis- 
tant, joyeux,—on pense au chéne pour le corps, mais pour 
l’Ame on pense au roseau. Une Ame forte, en face de la 
vie, “se bronze ou se brise”; une Ame faible s’étiole ou 
s’écrase; une Ame legére plie et se reléve, et plie encore, 
vivante jusqu’au bout. C’est l'histoire de La Fontaine. ... 

‘Il a des faiblesses (et de toute sorte), mais il a du 
coeur. On I’appelait le Bonhomme: tout compte, laissons- 
luice nom... . 

‘Quant a l’ceuvre, demandons-nous seulement ce qui 
nous manquerait si nous ne l’avions pas. Quel sourire 
de moins en France.’ 


M. Roche has done his work with great skill 
and insight, and his natural gift of humour, of a 
quality akin to that of La Fontaine himself, has 
enabled him to paint a sympathetic and life-like 
picture not only of the man but of the society in 
which he lived and moved. 


A new German translation of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets by Ludwig Fulda, the translator of Moliere, 
is prefaced with an interesting introduction by Dr. 
Alois Brandl, who believes that the sonnets are the 
key with which Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 
Indeed, he concludes his analysis of their contents 
with these words: ‘ Although they present only a 
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partial picture, they show more that is worth 
knowing about Shakespeare than we often obtain 
from big packets of letters and voluminous diaries.’ 
There exist already numerous German transla- 
tions of the sonnets. Some of the translators care 
more that the language shall be beautiful and 
individual in style than that it shall convey Shake- 
speare’s meaning. Others could not know what 
Shakespeare meant, because it is only in the last 
twenty years that researches into the facts have 
been made. Another class of translations is made 
by those who care more for the poetical difficulties 
to be overcome than for the beauty of the poetry. 
The conciseness of the English language, and the 
peculiar rhetoric of the Renaissance, are heavy 
obstacles in the path of the German translator. 
This translation has been made in a rather differ- 
ent way. In order to secure fidelity to the original, 
keeping in mind the latest researches, and aiming at 
the same time at the best poetical expression, the 
task was divided. First a literal prose translation 
was made by Dr. Hiibner, Dr. Rudolt Fischer, 
Professor of English at Innsbruck, and Dr. Brandl. 
This was sent to Fulda, and with its help he 
evolved the verse translation that here appears. 
Many discussions took place between the collabora- 
tors before the translation was found to be satis- 
factory. It is difficult for any one familiar with 
the sonnets in their original tongue to judge of 
a translation. The music and rhythm of the 
Shakesperian sonnet are here well preserved, and 
the meaning well brought out, but when we find 
‘death’s dateless night’ rendered by ‘in starren 
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Grabeskammern’; ‘let me not to the marriage of 
true minds Admit impediment’ by ‘ Dass jemals 
treuer Seelen Bund entschwindet Nie werd’ ich 
glauben’; or ‘on the top of happy hours’ by ‘im 
Zenit von goldnen Tagen,’ we can scarcely help 
feeling that the fine poetical flavour of the original 
has melted away in the process of transmutation. 


The most interesting thing in Friedrich Mensel’s 
learned work ‘Edmund Burke und die franzés- 
ische Revolution. Zur Entstehung_historisch- 
politischen Denkens zumal in England’ is the 
chapter entitled Burke and Herder. Its contents 
will be new to English readers who are not con- 
versant with Herder’s achievements at first hand. 
The likeness of view in the two men is remark- 
able, especially in xsthetics and moral philosophy. 
That they differ in some important questions must 
be admitted, but historically and intellectually they 
belong together. Burke, under many of his aspects, 
might well be called the English Herder. 


Lamartine said of Petrarch ‘ pour les uns il est 
poésie, pour les autres histoire; pour ceux-ci 
amour, pour ceux-la politique. Sa vie est le 
roman d’une grande ame.’ These words might be 
applied to Lamartine himself. In a volume by 
Henry Cochin, entitled ‘ Lamartine et la Flandre,’ 
the political side of Lamartine’s life is brought out, 
his dreams of the government of men. There 
Lamartine, neither poet nor lover, was really de- 
lightful and great, a country gentleman of old 
France. We get a pleasing picture of a somewhat 
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neglected aspect of Lamartine’s career (1822-58), 
and of the countryside of France at the time. 

We are apt to think that the songs and tales of 
medizval or earlier times must always be the result 
of spontaneous inspiration. Edmond Faral, in his 
‘Recherches sur les sources Latines des contes et 
romans courtois du moyen age,’ shows how such 
compositions are bound to a literary tradition 
which has many of its roots in a distant past. 
They did not arise from the virgin and naive 
imagination of ignorant ‘conteurs.’ They were 
matured by educated men who utilised the master- 
pieces of the classical epoch and the puerile fables 
of the decadence, and in that way prepared the 
ground for the Renaissance. The book is a learned 
contribution to one aspect of literary evolution. 


Books dealing with the stage abound. Henry 
Bordeaux’s. ‘La vie au theatre’ (third series, 
1911-13) is a chronological record of drama, of 
course in France. He draws attention to what 
the stage at its best really is :— 


‘Le vrai théatre, le grand théatre celui qui sert du 
mouvement, de l’action, pour atteindre les causes sous 
l’accident, pour pénétrer le secret des coeurs, pour appro- 
fondir les caractéres, pour fixer ]’état changeant des meeurs.’ 


It is open to question how many contemporary 
plays accomplish this mission. M. Alfred Capus, 
himself a distinguished dramatist, has attempted in 
‘Le Théatre’ to find a reason for the general 
decadence of the drama at the present time. The 
essays in the volume are delightful; they go back 
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to past times, and he writes of Sardou and of 
Henri Becque, whose play ‘La Parisienne’ still 
remains the best exponent of the three-cornered 
ménage that has ever been written. Capus’s con- 
clusion is the old one that the subject of a play is 
of the least importance, there are always subjects 
to hand in abundance, but what is lacking is the 
artist to treat them. 

The most interesting essay is perhaps that on 
‘Tartuffe,’ which in Capus’s judgment is the play 
that gives us all we seek at the theatre, all that we 
have any right to demand— 


‘une distraction d’une qualité supérieure; la sensation 
directe de la vérité; la vie en mouvement et en action; 
un accroissement, si petit, si infiniment petit qu'il soit, de 
notre connaissance de l’homme.’ 


Very few plays can give that satisfaction, for— 


‘c’est un des pdles de notre théatre, et chaque fois que 
celui-ci retombe vers le faux,—ce qui lui arrive périodique- 
ment, lorsqu’il a fait un grand effort,—que ce soit le | 
tragique, le faux sentiment ou le faux esprit, c’est vers 
Moliére et vers Tartuffe qu’il faut regarder pour retrouver 
notre route.’ 


‘Das Burgtheater Statistischer Riickblick, 1776- 
1913, by Otto Rub, with an introduction by 
Hugo Thimig, forms an interesting record of the 
activities of the great theatre of Vienna. It is 
instructive to learn that German translations of 
plays by fifty-nine English dramatists have been 
played in those years, and that between 1778 and 
1912, twenty-seven of the thirty-seven plays of 
Shakespeare were given in two thousand one hun- 
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dred and seventy-seven representations. ‘ Hamlet’ 
heads the list with three hundred and fourteen 
performances. 

Wilhelm Kosch, in his ‘Theater und Drama 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ treats of German 
dramas from Iffland to Gerhart Hauptmann. He 
draws a very interesting and necessary distinétion 
between realism, taking Hebbel as its exponent, 
and naturalism, of which Hauptmann is in Ger- 
many the greatest living exponent. But the author 
comes to the conclusion, as indeed do all these 
writers on the stage, that progress in the theatre 
depends upon the plays composed and represented. 


For the first time there is appearing, under the 
competent editorship of Ludwig Schiedermair, a 
complete and accurate edition of Mozart’s letters, 
and those of his family addressed to or relating to 
him. Only passages from them, often mutilated 
and inexact, have before been published. Schieder- 
mair has gathered his material from far and wide. 
Volumes i and ii, now available, contain Mozart’s 
letters from boyhood to his last days in chrono- 
logical order; volumes iii and iv, to appear shortly, 
will contain the letters of the family. The whole 
will make a perfect biography of the great com- 
poser. A fifth volume will be a ‘ Mozart-Icono- 
graphie.’ Mozart’s letters as here set forth are 
peculiarly interesting. He discusses problems of 
life, thought and action, in their most intimate 
relations as they affeéted him and his life. He 
expresses his views of things without restraint, as 
the letters were only intended for the small circle 
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of his family and intimate friends, and so we have 
a real picture of his personality. Light is inci- 
dentally thrown on the countries in which he 
sojourned or those he visited, chiefly Austria, 
Germany, France, and on earlier or contemporary 
musicians. We are so apt to lose the man in his 
music that it is profitable to learn to know the 
man in the ordinary aspects of life. 


In his ‘Histoire de la Musique,’ from the 
beginning to the death of Beethoven, M. Jules 
Combarieu, the direétor of the ‘ Revue Musicale,’ 
addresses, not only lovers of music, but all who 
are interested in the general history of civilisation. 
The first volume takes us to the Renaissance—that 
is, to the end of the sixteenth century. It begins 
with the incantations of magic, which were suc- 
ceeded by prayer, and what Combarieu calls 
religious lyrism. He discusses the religious lyrism 
of antiquity and the religious and profane lyrism 
of the Middle Ages. This was followed by the 
conquest of counterpoint that rendered possible 
the musical developments of the Renaissance. 
Numerous musical texts are printed in the volume, 
and they serve to illustrate the author’s technical 
and ezsthetic points of view. While the book 
naturally appeals primarily to those interested in 
music, it will be found useful and enlightening by 
all students of the general history of the arts. 


A new volume of verse by Emile Verhaeren, 
entitled ‘Les blés mouvants,’ contains some charm- 
ing poems, mostly on rural themes. Of the 
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‘Village Songs,’ all characterised by the simplicity 
of great art and a haunting melody, the following 
will serve as an example :— 


‘Les DEUX ENFANTS DE ROI. 


‘Il était deux enfants de roi 
Que séparaient les eaux profondes ; 
Et rien la-bas, qu’un pont de bois, 
La-bas, trés-loin, au bout du monde. 


‘Ils s'aimérent.—Sait-on pourquoi ? 
Parce que, l’eau coulait profonde, 
Et qu'il etait, le pont de bois, 

Si loin, la-bas, au bout du monde.’ 


A somewhat remarkable novel; ‘ Der Tunnel,’ 
by Bernhard Kellermann, deserves mention here. 
It is assumed that the Channel Tunnel was 
finished and successfully working. It occurred to 
MacAllan, an American who had invented Allanite, 
a specially hard kind of steel, that a tunnel might 
be made from America to Europe, using that steel 
for the tubes, and that trains might run through in 
twenty-four hours. The book relates the carrying 
out of the scheme through all its vicissitudes, 
financial and other, to its happy conclusion when 
the first train from America reaches Europe only 
twelve minutes late. I happened to see something 
of the Simplon tunnel while it was in course of 
construction, and allowing for the added difficulty 
of working under water, it seems to me that 
Kellermann has grasped in marvellous fashion the 
main faéts of such an undertaking. These of course 
could have been set forth in a technical treatise, 
but I take it Kellermann chiefly wished to show 
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the fatal effeéts on human affairs of a too great 
absorption in work. MacAllan neglects his wife 
and child to such an extent that they are killed in 
a riot due to a strike of the workmen engaged in 
the construétion of the tunnel following on a terrible 
accident, the description of which is a fine piece of 
realistic writing. From that moment things begin 
to go wrong, and the situation is only retrieved 
by MacAllan’s marriage with the daughter of the 
millionaire who took over the financing of the 
scheme. She requires a great deal of attention, and 
insists on having it. Thus Allan is allowed no 
chance to become overworked and exhausted, and 
things go much better. To accomplish great ends 
of any sort, effort, concentration, heavy toil are 
absolutely necessary, but the man who deliberately 
shuts out the human side of life and never rests 
from his work, no matter what it be, is less likel 
to succeed than he who interests himself in the 
ordinary affairs of human life, and takes proper 
periods of rest. 


* * * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention :— 
Oesterreichische Geschichte. Von Richard 
Kralik. 


From the beginning to the Balkan War. Forms a necessary 
complement to the author’s history of Vienna. Memoirs are 
largely used as a basis. 


Histoire de Gand. Par Victor Fris. 


Froissart mentioned Ghent as the sovereign town of Flanders, 
and as abounding in everything that could be desired in ‘une 
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bonne ville et noble.” The historian goes through twenty cen- 
turies of struggle and glory and defeat and decadence, and ends 
with the hope that the city’s importance will be revived. The 
addition of an index would greatly add to the usefulness of the 
book. 


Inédits Napoleoniens. Par Arthur Chuquet. 


A complement to the already published volume entitled ‘ Ordres 
et Apostilles.’ It contains notes, etc., made by Napoleon in the 
last years of the Empire. 


Napoleon et La Vendée. Par Emile Gabory. 


Based on unpublished documents in the archives of the depart- 
ment of La Vendée. The Vendeans welcomed the Consulate, 
and only withdrew their allegiance to Napoleon when his insati- 
able greed of men and money discouraged their loyalty. 


La Campagne de France. Napoléon et les 
Alliés sur le Rhin. Par Ct. Lefebvre de Béhaine. 


Frédéric Masson contributes an introduction to the work of his 
nephew and pupil. The book shows wide and deep research, 


Le Général Dumouriez, 1739-1823. Par Pouget 
de Saint-Andre. 

Based on unpublished documents discovered by the author that 
go to prove that Dumouriez was not the adventurer, ‘sans foi ni 
loi, perdu des vices et trahissant tous les partis,’ that he is usually 
represented to be. He is rather a great man who was the victim 
of events. 


Lady Hamilton. Ambassadrice d’Angleterre et 
la révolution de Naples d’apres des documents 
inédits (1763-1815). Par Joseph Turquan et Jules 
d’Auriac. 


Lady Hamilton is here well characterised as ‘ une aventuriére de 
haut vol,’ not a heroine, but a woman who sometimes and by 
chance rose to the part her beauty assigned her, but never sustained 
it for long. 
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La ville assiégée. Janina. Oétobre, 1912- 
Mars, 1913. Par Guy Chantepleure. 


‘Notes de guerre griffonnées sur l’impression direéte des evéne- 
ments.” The book brings home to one the horrors of war. 


Les origines politiques des guerres de Religion. 
Par Lucien Romier. Vol. i. 


This volume deals with Henri II and Italy (1547-55). It is 
based on unpublished documents, and treats the subjeét more on 
the moral and political than on the ecclesiastical side. The second 
volume will treat of ‘la fin de la magnificence extérieure. L’avéne- 
ment politique de la Réforme frangaise (1555-9).’ 


Les sources de l’histoire de France. XVII* siécle 
(1610-1715). Par Emile Bourgeois et Louis 
André. 


This part of a most valuable work gives a list with ample des- 
cription of books of geography and general history useful for the 
period. Under the first heading maps and travels are included. 


Ernst von Wildenbruch. Von Berthold Litz- 


mann. 
The first volume (1845-85) of a most elaborate biography. 


ELIzABETH LEE. 
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7 y) HANKS to some excellent organization 
“4 on the part of Mr. Wyndham Hulme, 


Qof the Library of the Patent Office, 


syze London School of Economics, the 
suggestion that co-operation between the different 
educational and research libraries might best be 
promoted by getting the ‘right people’ together 
in a room was carried out with much success at a 
dinner held at the Imperial Restaurant on Thursday, 
19th January. About ascore of important libraries’ 
were represented by senior members of their staff, 
good wishes from as many more were read out by 
Mr. McKillop, and promises of support, verbal or 
written, had been received from so many others as 
to justify the hope that when a more formal start is 
made not merely some, but all, of the ‘right people’ 
will be found helping. 

The chair was taken by Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, 
who, as he recalled in his opening speech, twenty- 
two years ago, while Hon. Secretary of the Library 

' Admiralty, Board of Education, British Museum, Geological 
Survey, India Office, Patent Office, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Cheltenham College for Ladies, Bed- 
ford College, London, University College, London, London School 
of Economics, Royal Society of British Architeéts, Atheneum 
Club, Royal Colonial Institute, Central Conservative Organization, 


Institute of Mechanical Engineers, British Medical Association, 
Royal Society of Medicine, Royal Sanitary Institute. 
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Association, took the first step in the formation 
of the Bibliographical Society. The coincidence 
seems to us a very auspicious one. Bibliographical 
work was one of the objects of the Library Asso- 
ciation, and is still the subjeét of an occasional paper 
in its programmes, but the Association would have 
needed a separate income and a separate set of 
workers to do what the Bibliographical Society has 
done during the last twenty years. On the other 
hand, if a portion of this work had been substituted 
for the educational work of the L.A. (which has 
advanced far beyond its original programme), both 
librarianship and bibliography would have been the 
poorer. It may well be hoped that the new body, 
like the Bibliographical Society, will supplement 
the work of the Association, and set free its energies 
in much the same way. 

In proposing the formation of the club, Mr. 
MacAlister expressed his belief that among its 
supporters were included the three kinds of men 
who, when combined, made for success — the 
dreamers, the organizers, and the dogged workers. 
The dreamers had been dreaming of a state-sup- 
ported ‘London Library,’ which should one day 
rival the British Museum, but now the next step 
was with the organizers and workers, and their 
concern with the laying of foundations, The 
best foundation was the personal acquaintance ot 
librarians with one another, and with one another’s 
libraries, and if nothing else but this came of 
Mr. McKillop’s labours they would not have been 
wasted. Co-operation between libraries did not 
necessarily involve a wholesale standardizing of their 
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methods—that could only lead to fossilizing—but 
some movement in the direction of standardizing 
would be very useful. Fortunately they had among 
them representatives of all the three classes of 
libraries with which they were specially concerned, 
those attached to Departments of State, to Univer- 
sities and Colleges, and to professional and technical 
institutions. All of these had a certain community 
of interests distinét from those which bound together 
the municipal libraries. Because they had these 
separate interests they could not do what the 
wished inside the Library Association, but that did 
not mean that they were to enter into competition 
with it. All they needed was a small homogeneous 
club to deal with those things that had a special 
interest for themselves. When this had got to 
work, co-operation with the Library Association 
might follow later. To avoid any appearance of 
competition with the Association, it was proposed 
that they should call themselves, not a Society or an 
Association, but a Club, and that the Club should 
not try to find a descriptive name, but call itself the 
Panizzi Club, after the great organizer who raised 
the library of the British Museum from the second 
class to the forefront of the first. It was proposed 
that the subscription should not exceed rcs. 6d., 
and that meetings should be called, not at recurring 
fixed dates during a session, but when some subject 
had been found really worth discussion. Their 
future would depend entirely on the work that 
individual members were prepared to do. That 
night they were putting up a notice, ‘Good work- 
men wanted.’ 


V H 
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Mr. MacAlister then formally moved the main 
resolution: ‘That a club composed of the senior 
officers of State, University, and Professional 
Libraries be established to promote good fellow- 
ship and closer co-operation, and that the club be 
called the Panizzi Club.’ 

Extracts from letters approving of the formation 
of a club were then read by Mr. McKillop from 
Mr. Edmund Gosse (House of Lords Library), 
Mr. Austin Smyth (House of Commons Library), 
Mr. Lyster (National Library of Ireland), Mr. 
Dickson (Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh), Mr. 
Minto (Signet Library, Edinburgh), Mr. Palmer 
(National Art Library, South Kensington), Mr. 
Fulcher (Science Museum, South Kensington), 
Mr. Headicar (London School of Economics), 
Mr. Victor Plarr (Royal College of Surgeons), Mr. 
Hudleston (War Office), Dr. Stapf (Kew Gar- 
dens), Mr. Severn (Gray’s Inn Library), Mr. 
Newbegin (British Astronomical Association), 
Mr. Clifford (Chemical Society), and Sir Edward 
Busk. 

Commenting on these letters; Mr. Wyndham 
Hulme said they showed a general agreement that 
the existing want of organization was a deplorable, 
but also a remediable faét, and that the modest 
and slender scheme proposed was what was wanted. 


As an old member of the Council of the Library . 


Association he wished to say that if the Associa- 
tion had failed to attraét librarians of the research 
libraries, that was not the L. A.’s fault. It had 
given practical proof of its respect for these librarians 
by taking every opportunity of electing them to its 
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Council. As to their own scheme in its constructive 
aspect author catalogues were now at a discount as 
compared with subject and class catalogues, and he 
thought that they should study the best methods 
of issuing these on a system, possibly a co-operative 
system. The most urgent work of all was the 
compilation of a Union List of Periodicals, because 
periodicals are the back-bone of specialist collec- 
tions. They must find out whether several libraries 
were buying the same periodicals, while other 
periodicals, little, if at all, less good, were left 
unrepresented. If information of this kind were 
available, it would be possible to regulate purchases 
somewhat more scientifically. 

In further support of the motion, Mr. R. W. 
Chambers (University Ccilege, London) spoke 
chiefly on the development of the interchange of 
books between different libraries. On a tour in 
Germany five or six years previously he had seen 
the system in full working order, and on his return 
had persuaded his Committee to build a strong 
room, in which he now had the pleasure of 
keeping numerous manuscripts and printed books 
borrowed chiefly from foreign libraries. Owing 
to the growth of local universities all over England 
we had now the same reasons for adopting this 
system as the Germans had had all along. A good 
working library might be built up in a local 
university with anything between 100,000 and 
200,000 volumes, but for real efficiency this must 
be supplemented by the power of drawing occasion- 
ally on a collection of ten times this size. The 
British Museum was not available for this purpose, 
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because students could not afford to sacrifice the 
certainty that if they went there any book which 
it possessed would be obtainable. If five hundred 
of its rarities were constantly in Germany this 
certainty would be destroyed. University librarians 
must, therefore, increase their resources by co- 
operating with each other. Each library must 
specialise and print catalogues of its special collec- 
tions, as University College had printed, or was 
engaged in printing, catalogues of its Dante collec- 
tion, its Celtica, and its scientific periodicals. If 
a central clearing house could be arranged for, 
from which, as in Germany, information could be 
obtained as to the location of any book wanted, 
work would be much facilitated. 

Speaking from his experience of thirteen years 
as Superintendent of the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, Mr. Barwick cordially supported 
the proposal for a Union List of Periodicals. Rich 
as the Museum was in periodicals it was constantly 
unable to supply those wanted by readers, and it 
would be an invaluable help if in such cases in- 
formation could be given as to where the number 
wanted could be found. 

Mr. Stephen Gaselee (Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge) expressed his confidence that in Cambridge 
there would be alacrity in helping the objects of 
the club. They had no dead hand there to restrict 
the lending of books. If reciprocal advantages 
were obtained, the present lending system might 
well be extended to other libraries. The college 
libraries already lent books, and even from the 
Pepys collection books could be lent on the security 
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of a bond. Some college libraries were small, but 
the proportion of their books, which it would be 
difficult to find elsewhere, was often unusually high. 
Mr. Gaselee then alluded to the annual Union Lists 
of Periodicals, showing those in the University 
Library in roman type, and those in college or 
departmental libraries in italics; and Mr. A. G. W. 
Murray (Trinity College) spoke briefly of the 
efforts being made by the University Library to 
obtain lists of the new foreign books bought by 
the colleges. 

Mr. Prideaux (Reform Club), as a member of 
Council of the Library Association, welcomed the 
appreciative references to it, and spoke on the co- 
operative lists of new books in State libraries 
printed in Italy. 

Mr. Thomas (India Office) expressed the belief 
that his own library might be especially a gainer 
by the formation of the club. It already both lent 
and borrowed on a considerable scale, and from 
doing so was, perhaps, better known on the con- 
tinent than at home. 

Miss Fegan (Cheltenham) spoke of the help 
which co-operation might bring to workers in the 
country. She had tried and failed to arrange an 
interchange of periodicals among Cheltenham 
libraries, and was encouraged now to try again. 

Miss Paterson (Bedford College) had received 
special kindnesses from Scottish libraries, notably 
from her own university, St. Andrews, and was 
sure that co-operation would be welcomed there. 

After Mr. Hulme had added a few words. about 
the willingness of the National Library of Wales 
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to lend its books, the resolution to form the Club 
was put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

Applications for membership were then signed, 
and a provisional committee was elected, consisting 
of Mr. Ballinger, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Clifford, Mr. 
Gaselee, Mr. Hulme, Miss Paterson, Mr. Plarr, 
Mr. Pollard and Mr. Twentyman (Board of Edu- 
cation). Mr. Hulme to aét as Hon. Secretary and 
Mr. Twentyman as Treasurer. 

On the motion of Mr. Barwick a vote of thanks 
was offered to the Chairman and the promoters of 
the meeting, and briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
MacAlister and Mr. McKillop. 

A. W. P. 
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Bibligraphie der dsterreichischen Drucke des xv. und 
xvi. “fahrhunderts. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Eduard Langer. 1. Band, 1. Heft. Trient— 
Wrien—Schrattenthal. Bearbeitet von Dr. Walther 
Dolch. Mit einem Anhang, Aus der ersten Zeit 
des Wiener Buchdrucks, von Dr. Ignaz Schwarz. 


pp. vit. 171, pl. tv. 1913. 


MoD HIS is the first instalment of a work 

vi intended to supply ‘a systematic bib- 
0) liography of all the productions of 
eo Austrian printers in the fifteenth and 

K sixteenth centuries,’ and comprises the 
presses which began work in Inner Austria before 
1501. That of Schrattenthal is included because, 
although the only book known to belong to it is 
dated as late as March, 1501, the worn condition 
of its woodcuts suggests they had been in use 
previously. Each press is dealt with under a 
separate section, in which a short general intro- 
duction precedes the bibliography proper. The 
descriptions of the books are modelled on those in 
the Nachtraige zu Hain published by the German 
Incunabula Commission, and consist of copious 
transcripts of the title, colophon, etc., followed in 
a second paragraph by information as to size, num- 
ber of leaves, columns, lines and types, woodcut 
capitals, headlines, foliation and watermarks; a 
final paragraph records the location of one or more 
copies, and gives references to Hain and other 
handbooks. A full index of over twenty pages 
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and four plates of facsimiles of capitals and wood- 
cuts are appended. Taken as a whole, the work 
of Drs. Langer, Dolch and Schwarz has been very 
well and thoroughly done. It constitutes the first 
comprehensive account of the Trent incunabula 
ever published, and for the early Viennese presses 
entirely supersedes both the older history of Denis 
and the more modern and somewhat unhandy 
volumes of Mayer, as the standard work on its sub- 
ject, so that a reviewer can do no more than offer 
a suggestion here and there. 

Nine books only are known to have been printed 
at Trent in the fifteenth century, and of these no 
less than six are concerned with the ‘ritual murder’ 
and subsequent beatification of the local child-saint 
Simon. The earliest tract, dated 6th September, 
1475, was printed by Albert Kunne, who reappears 
some years later as a printer at Memmingen. The 
second, the ‘ Historia completa’ of Tuberinus, dated 
gth February, 1476, is printed with the same 
Gothic type, but concludes with the words: ‘ Her- 
manno schindeleyp auctore,’ on the strength of 
which statement it has hitherto been assumed to 
be the work of Schindeleyp. Dr. Dolch, however, 
denies that ‘auctor’ can here mean anything 
except ‘ the seller ’—z~.e., the publisher—and retains 
the book under the press of Kunne. But examples 
of ‘auctor’ used as a synonym of ‘artifex’ may be 
found in Forcellini, so that there seems no reason 
why the word should not here stand for ‘im- 
pressor’; or, if another meaning must be sought 
for it, Schindeleyp may perhaps have been a private 
patron who was described as the ‘auctor’ of the 
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tract in the sense of having paid for its printing. 
At all events, it is very unlikely that there should 
have been a fully-developed publisher at Trent as 
early as 1476. Three years later the same type 
was revived at Trent, with a few minor changes, 
by Giovanni Leonardo Longo, who had previously 
printed at Vicenza and Torrebelvicino, near 
Bergamo. Dr. Dolch allows him only a single 
Christian name, Leonardo, but the first of the 
initials ‘Z. L.,’ which conclude his undated Cal- 
phurnius, must, one imagines, represent some form 
of ‘Giovanni.’ It may be mentioned, by the way, 
that one Raphael Romeus, whose surname was 
Giovenzoni, contributed two poems to the tract of 
Calphurnius just mentioned, and this may, there- 
fore, possibly be identical with the ‘ Calphurnius 
et Zovenzonius, 1482,’ quoted from a short refer- 
ence in Hain (no. 4268) by Dr. Dolch as no. 5 of 
Longo’s list. 

Turning from Trent to Vienna, Dr. Dolch is 
able to enumerate as many as eleven tracts by the 
anonymous printer who was chiefly active there 
in the year 1482, and can be traced at work as late 
as 1485. AQ full discussion of his identity is to be 
found in the ‘ Anhang’ of Dr. Ignaz Schwarz, who 
comes to the same conclusions as have been inde- 
pendently arrived at in the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Fifteenth Century Books—viz., firstly that 
the Johannes Cassis who has hitherto been assumed 
as the owner of the press in question, was as a faét 
quite unconnected with it; and secondly, that the 
real owner was in all probability Stephan Koblinger, 
a Viennese, who printed at Vicenza in 1479 and 
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1480. This is not the place for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the problem, especially as Dr. Schwarz 
has gone over the ground extremely thoroughly, 
but one point is worth mentioning here. The 
name ‘ Cassis’ is a Latinization, not of ‘ Helm,’ as 
Dr. Schwarz assumes, but of ‘ Eysenhut,’ which 
occurs together with ‘Helm’ as the equivalent 
of ‘ Cassis’ in Diefenbach’s Glossarium, and Cassis 
is thus clearly identical with the Johann Eysenhut 
who -printed a block-book at Ratisbon in 1471. 
All the particulars given by Dr. Schwarz agree 
with this identification, which seems worth follow- 
ing up systematically. It seems a pity, by the way, 
that the title, ‘Drucker der Historie von S. Rochus,’ 
has been given to the press in question, since a 
‘Drucker der Rochuslegende’ already figures in 
the list of Nuremberg printers, and there is some 
risk of confusion between the two. 

By far the largest part of the volume under 
review is naturally taken up with the bibliography 
of Johann Winterburger, and the authors are to be 
congratulated on their success in taking the sum 
total of his recorded productions from ninety-nine 
to no fewer than one hundred and sixty-five. As 
Winterburger must undoubtedly have also printed a 
multitude of calendars, prognostications, and official 
documents which are now entirely lost, his total 
output probably amounted to at least three hundred 
items. He first established himself in Vienna as 
early as 1492, but it was quite ten years before his 
business really began to flourish ; nearly all of the 
fifty-nine incunabula enumerated by Dr. Dolch (as 
against only forty-two in Burger’s Index) are 
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somewhat insignificant traéts of less than twenty 
leaves. In 1503, however, he made his mark with 
a large and handsome edition of the Passau Missal, 
and henceforward his position as a liturgical 
printer was assured. A long and notable series 
of service books continued to issue from his press 
until his death in 1519, and in point of bulk far 
outdistanced all the rest of his work put together. 
From about 1512, indeed, Winterburger produced 
practically nothing that was not either liturgical or 
official in character, the only important exception 
being Peurbach’s ‘Tabula eclipsium,’ printed for 
the University of Vienna in 1514; it is significant 
that although this book only contains one hundred 
and thirty-four leaves, it is more than twice as large 
as any other of his non-liturgical tracts. Besides 
being, in fact if not in name, official printer to the 
Emperor, he produced a certain number of human- 
istic works connected with Celtes and the Societas 
Danubiana, and as he calls himself in one place 
‘caraéterum sculpendorum  ingeniosissimus,’ it 
would appear that his types, and very possibly 
also his handsome and varied woodcut capitals, 
were of his own designing. Altogether, he is a 
remarkable figure in the history of early typography, 
and the praise lavished upon him by Dr. Langer 
and Dr. Dolch is not undeserved. Dr. Dolch has 
supplied a descriptive list of Winterburger’s types, 
together with notes of the years in which they 
were first introduced—a welcome innovation in 
monographs of this kind. Perhaps it would have 
been as well to tabulate the sets of woodcut capitals 
also, as the sections of the introduction dealing with 
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these are somewhat difficult to follow. The treat- 
ment of the undated books also leaves something to 
be desired. In most cases no explanation is given 
of the conjectural dates assigned to them, and it is 
difficult to see why, e.g., no. 118, printed with 
types 4 and 6, should be marked ‘kaum vor 1499,’ 
whereas no. 126, printed with the same types and 
apparently much the same in general appearance, 
is allowed the very wide margin of ‘etwa 1498- 
1508.’ Two further points may also be mentioned 
here: (1) The description in the British Museum 
Catalogue of no. 28 as connected with Wiirzburg 
is supported by the mention of S. Burchardus, who 
was peculiarly honoured in that diocese; (2) the 
Vocabularius (Proétor, no. 1576) referred to on 
p- 132 is not a Vocabularius ex quo, and cannot 
have been printed later than 1474 (see p. 321 of 
the B.M. Incunabula Catalogue). 

Still, these are small blemishes, and students of 
early printing will be grateful to the authors for their 
labour, and look forward to the second instalment. 

V. ScHOLDERER. 


Bibliography of Road-making and Roads in the United 
Kingdom. By Dorothy Ballen. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir George Gibb, Chairman of the Road 
Board. London: P. S. King & Son. 1914. 
pp. xvitt, 281. (One of the ‘Studies in Eco- 
nomics and Political Science.’ Edited by the 
Hon. W. Pember Reeves.) 


In the opening sentence of his preface to Miss 
Ballen’s work, the Chairman of the Road Board 
commits himself to the assertion that ‘the proper 
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attitude of mind towards a bibliography is one of 
simple gratitude.” Without going so far as this, 
we are quite prepared to be grateful for the par- 
ticular bibliography which Sir George Gibb is 
recommending. Building on foundations laid by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Miss Ballen has piled 
up an extraordinary mass of references to books 
and magazine articles, pamphlets and official reports 
relating to roads and road-making. Her work 
falls into two main sections; the first of them has a 
geographical basis, embracing General Works, and 
those dealing with Great Britain, England and 
Wales, London, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, with 
sub-sections in each case concerned with (a) history 
and description, (4) administration. The second 
main section is devoted to the Construction and 
Repair of Roads and Streets, and the Traffic on 
Roads, and has sub-seétions on the Dust Problem 
and the Materials and kinds of Pavement, and 
other topics in which interest is now alive. Sir 
George Gibb is a little scornful at this attempt at 
classification, on the ground that writers on roads 
are ‘a discursive class,’ and that students in search 
of references on a particular subject will not be 
able safely to omit examination of the entries in 
each group. The arrangement of the titles in 
each section is mainly chronological, but all the 
books of the same author in each branch are 
brought together to follow the first, a plan which 
saves space and has some other practical advan- 
tages, while criticism of it is disarmed by the 
addition of excellent indexes of authors and 
subjects. As she has attempted classification, 
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Miss Ballen might have gone a little further 
and substituted the class headings for at least one 
hundred and thirteen of the two hundred and 
twenty-six running headlines now occupied b 
repetitions of the title ‘ Bibliography of Roads.’ 
It would certainly have made it easy to find one’s 
way about her book. For the general interest of 
this we are content to borrow the eulogy by Sir 
George Gibb, who writes: 


A mere perusal of Miss Ballen’s bibliography and of 
the dates and titles of the books written, taking due 
notice of the dates when books were not written, is 
sufficient to afford a good deal of enlightenment. It is 
not too much to say that the evolution of the road can be 
traced from the bibliography. The appearance on the 
road of each new user heralded an outburst of literary 
and legislative activity, and created a situation similar in 
principle to that which has been created by the motor 
traffic of to-day. The literature of the past, like that of 
to-day, embodies a prevailing tone of discontent. Its 
classification would be among the lamentations. The 
road user has always been an impatient and intolerant 
person in speech, though pathetically tolerant and long- 
suffering in conduct. Few writers come to praise either 
the conditions of the roads or their administration. Yet 
we have, and though chary of saying it, we know that we 
have in Great Britain a most admirable, highly practical, 
and singularly complete system of roads. How did we 
get it? Who made it? It is difficult to answer these 
questions. Our roads, speaking generally, were not 
made; they grew. Hence this need of history for com- 
prehension and the value of Miss Ballen’s bibliography. 


We may note in passing that Sir George Gibb 
offers the following dates for the appearance of 
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different class of vehicles on the road: private 
carriages, commencing as rare novelties, middle of 
the sixteenth century; long waggons, after 1564; 
coaches in towns, fron 1580 onwards; hackney 
coaches, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; stage coaches, from its middle. There 
are certainly, however, pictures of covered car- 
riages or horse-litters in medieval manuscripts, and 
did not Lancelot once journey in a cart? 
A, W. FP. 


Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia. Correéted and Edited 
by G. C. Moore Smith, Prof. of Eng. Lang. and 
Lit. in the Untv. of Sheffield. . Shakespeare Head 
Press, Stratford-upon- Avon. 1913. 


This book is a seleétion of the most important 
of Gabriel Harvey’s marginal notes, and they do 
in truth, as Prof. Moore Smith claims, ‘throw a 
flood of light on the books he read, and on the 
thoughts he cherished in secret.’ 

On the whole they reveal Harvey as more wide- 
minded and less of a pedant than he is usually 
represented, and we can only regret that his was 
not a more attractive or admirable character, for 
these unconsciously intimate self-revelations make 
us realise how much we would give for similar 
jottings from the pens of some of his great con- 
temporaries. From a literary point of view, the 
notes on Spenser’s and Sidney’s verse in Harvey’s 
copy of Gascoyne’s ‘ Notes of Instruction’ are of 
interest, especially Harvey’s commendation of the 
final Alexandrine as ‘a grace’ in the stanza of the 
‘Faerie Queene.’ 
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By far the most interesting of the annotations, 
however, are those in Harvey’s copy of Speght’s 
‘Chaucer’ (1598), the book which belonged to 
Bishop Percy, was seen by Malone and Steevens, 
and was then supposed to have perished in a fire at 
Northumberland House. 

Prof. Moore Smith, however, happily, just 
before the publication of his book, found it in 
the possession of Bishop Percy’s great-grand- 
daughter, and in an Appendix he has printed 
Harvey’s notes, and he has included as well a 
collotype facsimile of the most interesting pages, 
where a reference to the popularity of Shakespeare’s 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ ‘ Lucrece’ and ‘ Hamlet’ with 
various classes of readers is immediately followed 
by a list of contemporary poets, including Spenser, 
Constable, Daniel and Shakespeare, who are char- 
acterised as ‘ our florishing metricians.’ 

If, as would appear likely, this note was written 
before Spenser’s death in January, 1599, it follows 
that the usually accepted date for the first per- 
formance of ‘Hamlet’ (1602) must be at least 
four years too late. 

A study of Harvey, prefixed by Prof. Moore 
Smith (pp. 4-76), sums up the main faéts about his 
career, his character and his ambitions in the light 
of the new knowledge gained by the ‘ Marginalia,’ 
and adds to the value of a book which will be 
welcomed by all students of Elizabethan literature. 


C. S. 





